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Maury’s Wall Maps 
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Maury’s New Geographies. 
The Elementary and Manual make the school course, and present the 
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The Clarendon Dictionary. 
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Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 


If Latin is to be well begun this is the book for the beginner. Mailed for 75 cts. 


Venable’s Easy Algebra. 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, ) 
FIRST SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 8, 1887. ) 
At a Meeting of the Board of Public Education, First School District of Pennsylvania, held at 
their Chamber, on Tuesday, December 22, 1886, t’ie following resolution was adopted : 


RESOLVED, That Reed’s Word Lessons, Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, and 
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plexion, Skin, Form. 
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BY THE SEA. ing. 


the name. 
dogmatic process, which consisted in affirming without 
proof, without demonstration, without serious discussion. 
Philosophy confounded with theology was but a science 
of words and hollow reasonings. 


those of Mr. Huys when he says that “ when Bacon came 
upon the scene, what was called science was not worthy of 


The most absurd things were taught by the 


Nature was unknown, 
scholasticism having hidden it under a thick vail of errors, 
prejudices, and superstitions. With few exceptions, no 


one had thought of opening his own eyes to observe the 


simplest facts and phenomena; men walked as if blind in 
the midst of the nature of which they comprehended noth- 


The smallest phenomena terrified them ; they attrib- 


— uted them to oceult and supernatural causes which led 


BY ARLO BATES, 
Glitters the water with myriad stars 
That but flash as they flee, 
Crossed is the heaven with milky bars, 
While, a russet band, 
The line of the land 
Cuts the pale blue sky from the steely sea. 


On go the boats with the sun on their sails 
And the foam on their lee ; 

Yet all their speed still as nothing avails 
To match the swift flight 
Of the fleet gulls, white 

*Gainst the pale 4 and the steely sea. 


Over the waves of a far remote, 
Like a dim memory, 

Steals some dark Indian in his birchen boat ; 
And his bright blade dips 


Like a meteor that slips 


was looked upon as a sorcerer. 
of the Chancellor Francis Bacon, in the sixteenth century, 
completely to modify the ideas of the world on the subject 
of educational methods. 
ancients,” he said, “that we are to study stones, plants, 
and animals ; it is in nature herself which can alone redress 


knowledge. 
the old scholastic system. 


them to the strangest aberrations of mind.” 


In the thirteenth century Roger Bacon made an at- 


tempt to attract the attention of his contemporaries to the 
consideration of nature in education, but in vain, and he 


It remained for the genius 


“Tt is not in the works of the 


the errors that have prevailed, and enrich us with new 


These words were the sentence of death to 
Science was about to throw 


From the pale blue sky to the steely sea. off its leading strings.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION* 


BY MRS. HORACE MANN. 


tuitive instruction. 


I. 

There is a radical popular misapprehension about the 
meaning and design of education. It is almost univer- 
sally confounded with acquisition, whereas it means, ety 
mologically and philosophically, development. 

This misapprehension has prevailed not only among the 
general public, but largely among educators, which ac- 
counts for the long reign of scholastic teaching, so dead- 
ening to the mind. It is curious to read the history of the 
ideas of special educators who were thinking men dating 
far baek in time, for it shows how customs and traditions 
have over-ridden the natural instincts of men. Instinct 
means something more when applied to man than when 
applied to the lower animals, who have at least a very par- 
tial development of reason. Animals certainlyexercise 
the faculty of comparison, which is one of the elements 
of reasoning, but they do not put moral ideas together, 
which is the distinctive function of man. The instincts of 
man may be better expressed by the word intuition, which 
is well described by M. Laronsse as “every clear and 
immediate perception ; and those faculties ave called in- 
tuitive faculties that offer this characteristic.” TF 

* Intuitive teaching.”” says Mr. Huys, Director of the 
model school of Brussels, * which proceeds in conformity 
to the laws of human development and intelligence, con- 
sists in causing things to be observed directly by the senses 
of the child; for instance, in teaching here natural his- 
tory in nature itself, physics with the necessary instru- 
ments, chemistry in a laboratory, the industrial arts in 
workshops and manufactories. The child is furnished 
with the perceptions,—that is, the opportunity is given 
him to exercise his senses,—and with the words which 


idea. 
and the laws of the mind were identical, and that the 


latter could be developed by the aid of the former. 


But still it was long before the reform in the methods 


of science was applied to the education of children. In- 
dependent thinkers arose from time to time, like Amos 
Comenius, who may be said to be the true creator of in- 


He was followed later by Montaigne, 
Rabelais, J. J. Rousseau, Basedow, Francke, Locke, Pes- 
talozzi, and lastly by Froebel, all of whom based education 
upon the principle of observation by the senses. 

Froebel, who began by teaching older children, was the 
first who conceived the idea, as he did after long thought 
and experiment, of taking the child at its mother’s breast 
and directing its growing faculties from that period to the 
contemplation of nature. He first put the soft ball into 
the hands of the baby as soon as it could grasp, and let 
him squéeze it and enjoy its bright color, instead of put- 
ting him into a satin-lined cradle where he could not learn 
anything from his sense of touch. Froebel went to the 
fountain-head to learn his lore, for he watched the in- 
stinets of mothers, who naturally take counsel of their in- 
tuitions, if they are not deflected by false teaching, to 
minister to their babes in response to the indications man- 
ifested by them. But Froebel saw that uneducated in- 
stincts could not carry the average mothers far in the 
exercise of this natural vocation, and he came to their aid 
with his science, which was based upon nature, whose laws 
he had studied and experimented upon for thirty years of 
his life, in which the education of man was his central 
He had learned that the laws of outward nature 


How little the world yet recognizes the significance of 
That these laws were antagonistic had 
Nature was to be de- 


this discovery! 
come to be the belief of mankind. 
nied and erucitied to enable man to become spiritualized. 
Superstition, which is the twin sister of ignorance, had 
held the human mind in its grasp so long, that every man 
who had escaped its trammels and caught a glimpse of 


serve to express them, and then his mind is exercised in 
the divinity in nature as the expression of God’s truth to 
judging and reasoning upon the exact notions acquired by ; : 

' man was looked upon as an enemy of souls, a conjuror 


observation. 
ary teaching, which considers language the chief factor of 


is : ic and purely liter- 
itis eppened to dogmatic nad purely 5 who was to be propitiated in the fear of his occult arts, 


not studied as an exponent of God’s universe. The relig- 


intellectual development, and which gives verbal explana-], Daag 
ious instincts of man are so powerful that, whoever has 
tions, definitions, rules, formulas, descriptions, reasonings, on : 

‘ . : the ability and at the same time the unscrupulousness to 
ete., without having first helped the understanding to Ah : , 

mend th Re diese ae ti b . lexercise them for his own selfish ends, can soon have a 

‘vations or experi- 

a ee y expe" | numerous following ; and the world was so long led in 


ments.” 


this way that, even in our day, the crowd runs after the 


i in w than b 
better ene, in words Man by most successful magician if he speaks in the name of 


* Copyright, 1287. 
tM. Cousin introduced the word intuition to the Sorbonne. 


religion. 


“THAT DESERVING CASE.” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


April opened with an unexpected breath of spring air, 
and a group of boys loitered upon the sidewalk in antici- 
pation of the approaching “ marble days.” “ Which is 
9797” Lasked of them, as I stood before one of the 
Chicago tenement-house blocks, far removed from the 
business center. 

**Pends upon what you want, groceries or folks,” said 
one of the lads. 

* I want to find a lady who lives there.” 

* Lots up there ; them narrow stairs will take you to 
977, 979, and 981, over all these stores. Who do you 
want? Some of us fellows might know ’um.”’ 

** Miss Amsden.” 

* Oh, ho! we know her,” shouted all the boys in chorus, 
with an interest that a lady’s name rarely awakens in 
boys of twelve and fourteen. ‘* Go up to the top story, and 
then go way back far as you ean go, and she lives there.” 

I did so, and knocked at a numberless door at the end 
of a long, narrow hallway. As the door opened I said, 
* Miss D , of New York, asked me to call when I 
was in the city.” 

Before me stood a remarkably attractive lady of eighty 


years, with an interesting face, expressive eye, almost melo- 
dious voice ; with reasonable vigor indicated in every move- 
ment,—one who would easily pass for seventy at first sight. 
A lady of gentle manners, whose language would do credit 
to any teacher of modern days ; a woman worth one’s 
while to meet, if for no other reason than the silent influ- 


ence upon his life and thought. Not in the least annoyed 


by the appearance of a stranger, she said, * Miss D 
is a remarkable woman. She is a good friend to me; I 
am glad to see you for her sake. Be seated by the win- 
dow,” and she took her knitting-work and seated herself, 
and plied the needles. 

I was more disconcerted than she was. It was not 
easy to proceed to business, so while I was saying some 
commonplace things about the weather and Chicago, I 
took an inventory of the two small rooms, of no great value 
to the owner, which she rents for a dollar-and-a-half a 
week. One scant carpet is not old, while the better car- 
pet is far from new, but everything “as neat as wax.” 
There were two unmated chairs, one of them sadly in 
need of repair, while a coverless, discarded table of an- 
cient order, a bureau with old-time capacity, and a stove 
which she said did very well for warm weather, but had 
very little service in it in winter, completed her outfit. 
How it was possible to warm two rooms under the most 
favorable circumstances does not appear, and each night 
the fire went out. There was a cheap, single bed, and she 
had taxed her faith and economy in vain to secure a 
mattress to put under the much prized feather-bed, whose 
comfort depended entirely upon a better foundation. She 
long since gave up hoping for the mattress. 

My courage came at last, and I said, ** How are you 
getting along?” 

“ Very well, I thank you, except that I can’t walk any 
distance. These rooms are just large enough for me, 
for I can get round in them without realizing that I am 
getting old.” 

“You will excuse me, but do you have all that you 
need ?” 

“Yes, and more too, and it all seems so strange. You 
wouldn’t mind if I should tell you all about it. I don’t 
know as I ought to, but you say you are a friend of Miss 
D’s, and it can’t do any harm, and I have been so excited 
all the week with nobody to tell it all to, and I will tell 
you, if you don’t mind. I will have to go back a 
little. About a month ago a lady in Vermont sent me a 
piece printed in a teachers’ paper in Boston about an old 
lady who used to keep school in that state, in destitute 
circumstances out West. She asked if I was the original, 
and if I would accept a donation from the people there 


where I had kept six different schools. 1 felt very queers 
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How should a teachers’ paper in Boston know anything 
about me. Noone had ever inquired. I wrote her that it 
was all true about me, and it didn’t seem as though there 
could be another such case, but I didn’t know whether I 
was the original or not ; but if any friends sent me money 
I should think it came from the Lord. 

* Now, do you know, that little town in Vermont, and 
they are not very forehanded and there are not many 
left who knew me when I was younger, sent me twenty- 
Just think of that! Why, I didn’t know 
they would care for me. Well, that eame last Monday ; 
and Tuesday a man who used to know me said he had 
heard of a woman like me through a teachers’ paper, 
and sent me five dollars, and said he would send some 
more. Then Wednesday, Miss D——., of New York 
City, sent me ten dollars, and said IT might use it for 


special comforts, for she would send some more in a few 


six dollars. 


days; and I needn't worry any more about my rent, for 
she would see that it was kept paid promptly. 

“Now you understand why I am a little excited, for 
you see I didn’t know how I could live till spring, and 
when spring comes I am all right. 

* T never prayed to have anything done for me,—I 
didn’t see how the Lord could answer that prayer,—but 
when the cold weather came last autumn, | knew my 
money was all gone and I couldn't possibly earn my liv- 
ing, and so T prayed Him every day to let me die before 
He hasn't let me die, but He 
has done more for me than I ever thought possible. It’s 
If I should tell you 


how it was done it would be a long story.” 


I got in too hard a place. 
a very strange way He has taken. 


Assuring her that I had nothing in the world to do but 
t» hear her story, and should be greatly interested, and 
that I was entirely sure Miss D—— would like to have 
her tell me, she proceeded, knitting as she talked. 

* T was but seventeen when I began to keep school in 
my native town in Vermont,and they paid me but sev- 
enty-five cents a week. That would seem very small to 
teachers who get five, six, or seven hundred dollars a 
I didn’t know 


much as compared with teachers now, but I was a good 


year now. But that was a long time ago. 


scholar, read a great deal, and would always study 
between terms, and everybody said I knew how to keep 
school ; anyway, if I could have kept six schools at a time 
[ could have had them after I began, for the prudential 
didn’t 
trouble a managing the children; they liked me, and al- 


committees would come for me. I have any 
ways learned, and it wasn’t long before I had 81.75 a 
week, and I thought that was large pay. 

* But father was poor and I was ambitious, and I soon 
went to Lowell into a mill, because it paid better, and be- 
ing good at figures and a good writer, I helped keep ae- 
counts. 

* You want to know what all this had to do with the 
answer to my prayer, I suppose. You will see. 

* T staid there but three years, the longest time dy far 
that IT was not keeping school from seventeen to seventy, 
but I never liked the mill so well as keeping school. 
Well, I had a friend there; she was none of your common 
Her father was a talented man, but he hadn't a fae- 
ulty for getting ahead much under difficulties. 
and I didn’t like the mill. 


but she couldn't ; she hadn't had edueation enough, 


girls. 
Amanda 
[could go back to keeping school, 
We 
would talk it over at our work, and study evenings, and 
talk about it into the night. I didn’t want to go back to 
keeping school and leave her there, for she was more am- 
bitious than Twas. I told her Amos 


Lawrence was a 


‘I told you what a hard time I was having; my 
finances had all given out, and I knew I couldn't earn 
enough in the winter to live on till spring. I had a 
few very kind friends ; one real niece lady brings me the 
Congregationalist every week, and that keeps me com- 
pany. for I can read a paper, you see, and keep on knit- 
ting (and she still plied her needles), but I can’t do that 
with a book, but all these things wouldn't keep me alive, 
and so I prayed to die before it got too hard. The land- 
lord said he would not turn me out, but I couldn’t get 
any coal to start the winter with, and I made up my mind 
I should freeze ; but one of the good women in the block 
went to a relief society, and they sent me a ton of coal. 
You see I was so grateful that I had to tell somebody, 
and there was nobody to tell but Amanda's daughter, and 
so 1 wrote her, and she was so excited that she sent me 
<10.00 a month herself, and about the first of March she 
said a gentleman was going to help her help me, and she 
guessed I'd have an easier time.” 

She paused a little, put her hand up to her head, and 
then with a look of interest said: * Are you that friend ¢ 
I ought to have thought of it before, but I don’t think as 
quick as I used to.” 

‘You say you printed that piece 7” 

Is it teachers that are giving me money 

She talked slowly, thinking her way along. “ And it 
all comes about at last because I helped Amanda to get 
out of the mill and keep school?” 

“She got married, and her daughter keeps school, and 
she asked you, and you asked the teachers, and they want 
to help a teacher that is eighty 7” 

* You asked me how I earned money. There it is 
again. Two or three Chicago teachers have had me make 
out their report cards, and have paid me for it. The boys 
If it didn’t cost 


any more to live in winter than in summer, and if boys 


like my mittens, and buy all I ean knit. 


wanted mittens in the summer as well as in the winter, I 
should have no trouble. 
Well, Miss 


D—— wrote that some one thought | might go to an Old 


* You say the boys told you where I live ¢ 
Ladies’ Home. You may think it strange for a lady 
eighty years old to say it, but I don’t like to be with old 
people. IT have always been with children, and that is 
All the children here know me, 
If I thought I could live 


right here in these rooms, I should be happy.” 


what keeps me young. 


and [think I do them good. 


I assured her that she could, that the teachers of Amer- 
ica had interested themselves in her, that her expenses 
were light, and she might stay there as long as she was 
able to live alone. I then asked her how she succeeded in 
finding a school to * keep” until she was seventy-one 
years old. 

* Well, I did get too old to keep school in Vermont, but 
there were country districts in Florida where they didn’t 
have good teaching, and when I was sixty-three,—I didn’t 
look so old,—I began keeping school down there, and they 
I had three different 
schools in neglected districts, and I organized three Sun- 


thought I was a fine teacher. 


day-schools where they never had any, and they all grew. 
T had to do it all. 


teach the lesson. 


I had to teach all the teachers how to 
I never believed in women speaking in 
meeting up in Vermont, but I had to do all the speaking 
and praying. I had such good schools that they let me 
keep the last one till I was seventy-one. I think I did 
more good after I was sixty than I ever did before.” 

* How did T get down to Florida? Well, that was 
because LT went to Maryland and kept school four years. 


rich man who liked to help girls, and she could get money 
of him and pay it back; and so she and I got him to help 
her, and she went to school and I went up into New 
Hampshire, and after keepinga distriet school in two towns 
I kept a select school in Hanover where the college is, 
and then I got along very nicely. 

* Well, Amanda she got through school and they hired 
her to keep school right there in Lowell, but she met a 
nice man and got married, and he became a judge, I be- 
lieve, and she had a very nice girl who keeps school in 
New York City, and she is your friend Miss D—. 
Well, I never married, and so I kept on teaching. 

* Last August Amanda died, and as I was getting old T 
sent all her letters to her daughter, for they were too in- 
teresting to be lost. She was glad to get these letters, 
and so she wrote me, and I don’t have many friends to 
write to, and so I wrote to her. 


I had two sisters that kept school in Maryland, one 
eighteen years and one twenty years, but they died a 
good while ago. Well, they had me come there and keep 
school, and I always had good friends, and they helped 
me to go to Florida, where it wasn’t easy to get anybody 
to keep a good school.” 

The next day I took to her home one of the leading 
Chicago principals, and an enthusiastic lady teacher, who 
will act as a local supervisory committee. We sent upa 
good mattress, chairs, and table, and they will see to the 
curtains, table cover, carpet, and whatever else will make 
her comfortable in her home. The principal well said, 
“She has developed the faculty of faith, and now we 
will try to aid the sight by giving her tangible comforts.” 

All honor to more than a thousand teachers whose many 
mites have made generous provision possible for one 


of the loveliest of aged ladies, who has been kept young 


by keeping school, being with the children. May Heaven 
add gracious blessings to her remaining years. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER HIMSELF 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D. 


THE MASTER ESTIMATING THE VALUE OF STUDIES, 


The master holds the most famous, though much miseon- 
ceived, saying on education values to be that inseription 
which Plato is reported to have had over 
G. H. Lewes, aay 

Biographical the door of his school: Let no one enter 
Hist. of Philos- 
ophy, Vol. 1., 
page 192. 

F. D. Maurice, 
Moral and Met- 
aphysical Phil- 
osophy, Vol. I, 
page 189. 

Lord Bacon: Es- 
says Civil and 
Moral, 1597. 
Spencer, West- 
minster Review, 
1859: Kduca- 
tion, chap. i. 
Hamilton: ‘On 
the Study of 
Mathematics,” 
Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1836; in 
Discussions, pp. 
257-324. 

Mill (1867) in Li- 
brary of Educa- 
tion, Vol. IIL, 
N. Y., 1870. 
Payne, Contri- 
butions to Sei- 
ence of Educa- 
tion, chap. iii., 
1886. 


here who has not studied Geometry, * Let 
no man undisciplined in geometry enter the 
halls of philosophy ”; the most quaint and 
suggestive, Bacon's essay on Studies” ; 
the most misleading, Herbert Spencer's chap- 
ter on * What Knowledge is of Most Worth?’ 
the most brilliant, the “counter exaggera- 
of Sir William Hamilton, * On the 
; the wisest, John 


tion” 
Study of Mathematics ” 
Stuart Mill’s St. Andrews address on * Lit- 
erary and Scientifie Education” ; the most 
summary and exact, Professor Payne’s che)- 
ter on * Education Values.” 
conceives that he must of necessity have as 


The master 


correct notions as possible of the compar- 
ative value of studies or * matters of study,” 
* What's best 


administered is best’ is as true, perhaps, in 


as the learned prefer to say. 


school economy as in government; but, 
when it happens that different studies may 
be equally well administered, the question 
of education values becomes of great prac- 
tical importance. Its theoretical importance in the con- 
ception and elaboration of educational science is always 
great. The value of Dr. Arnold’s statement, * that it is a 
hundred times more important how you study than what,” 
though striking, may be overestimated if it lead the mas- 
ter to overlook the importance of the practical value of 
studies, or to fail to diseount the worth of those glittering 
generalities in definition which, losing sight of knowledge 
and information, declare education to be the * generation 
Parker’s Talks of power,” or the * harmonious development 
on Teaching, of body, mind, and soul.” 
ts Lifeor here to read, but to learn how to read.” 


Dr. Arnold, Vol. This is also a fine and noble saying; but, 
I., page 134. 


* You come not 


while learning how to study we may pursue 
this, that, or the other subject, and so we may still ques- 
tion, which ? 

From his studies in educational history the master, 
somewhat in harmony with the statements above contro- 
verted, concludes that among the most valuable conceptions 
in this matter is the varying education value of any study 
This 
may be illustrated by a commentary on the inscription of 
Plato, above referred to. It is inconceivable that Plato 
had in mind the demonstration of the the- 
orems of geometry. 


under different methods of learning or teaching. 


Maurice, as 
above, 
page 190. 


This could not be ree- 
onciled with what we know of the eduea- 
tional spirit of Socrates, and of Plato, the expounder and 
improver of his method. That part of geometry which he 
recognized as akin to his method, and worthy of being stud 
ied as an introduction to it, was, in all probability (as an 
educational authority of no mean genius points out), the 
investigational analysis and discussion which preceded the 
discovery of the truth of the theorems. The value of the 
demonstrative process, though great in itself, and highly 
satisfactory to Aristotle, is not what Plato would most ad- 
mire in geometry. The master thus sees that the study 
of geometry from the standpoint of analysis, where the 
student, under the guidance of the teacher, discovers in 
the outward world the ideal figures called for in the deti- 
nitions of geometry, investigates them, and, possesses 
himself of the substance of the theorems, has a very dif- 
ferent kind of value (not necessarily higher 
or lower, but different) from the reading 
and subsequent reciting of the demon- 
strations, or, indeed, from the process of 
demonstration in any of its forms. The 
master is aware (but is not thereby shaken 
from his conviction) that some would main- 
tain that this is not geometry at all, but he perceives 
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that they mean it is not deduction, and this he knew 
before. 

The varying educational value of subjects of study under 
different methods of instruction may be further illustrated 
by the difference in physics between an original experi- 
ment and a repeated observation, A high educational 
authority illustrates this difference by reference to the 
familiar sovereign and feather experiment, showing that 
heavy and light bodies fall with equal velocity in a vacuum : 
Todhunter: * Very great credit is due to the person who 
Conflictof Stud- first imagined the well-known experiment 
fee, page 2%. to illustrate this; but it is not now obvious 
what is the special benefit now gained by seeing a lect- 
urer repeat the process.” 

A second important conception in the study of the com- 
parative value of studies is the distinction of educational 
values as informational and disciplinary; or. as Prof. 
This 
distinction is based on the observed fact eloquently stated 

by Hamilton: “Neither in point of fact is 


Payne prefers to put it,—practical and disciplinary. 


Disenssions : 
page 46: first 
published Edin- possession of truths and the development of 
burgh Review, 
1830, 


there found any proportion between the 


the mind in which they are deposited.” 
The master is not superior to the tempta- 
tion to smile at the exulting strength of Sir William’s sen- 
tence, next following our quotation, in which he rebukes 
those who would unduly exalt the claims of one depart- 
ment of knowledge: “ Every learner in science is now 
familiar with more truths than Aristotle or Plato ever 
dreamt of knowing; yet, compared with the Stagirite or 
the Athenian how few, among our masters of modern sci- 
Declin- 


ing to be too much influenced by this energetic rhetoric, 


ence, rank higher than intellectual barbarians !” 


he further aceedes to the distinction of practical values as 
Prof. Wm. H. direct, and indirect, and of disciplinary 
Payne, Edueca- 
tion Values, in 
Contributions to 
Science of Edu- 
cation, 1886, 


values as specific and tonic ; and estimates 
most highly the recent very discriminative 
and comprehensive discussion of these <is- 
tinctions, even though (as he conceives) his 
present authority, like Homer, sometimes nods. 

Among other classici loci, famous passages in the liter- 
ature of the history of edueation to be canvassed when 
this inquiry is upon him, the master recalls two bearing 
upon the distinction of studies practical and disciplinary ; 
first, Sir William Hamilton’s saying, that * the compara- 
tive utility of a study is not to be prin- 


Discussions, 


cipally estimated by the complement. of 


paige 47. See 

also Metaphys- truths which it may communicate, but by 
ics, Lects. I. the devree i vhich it determines our higher 
eae 1e degree in which it determines our higher 


capacities to action.” Secondly, the same 
authority's excellent summary, at the end of his article 
on the * Study of Mathematics,” of the grounds on which 
academical encouragement of any particular study should 
He recalls also J. S. Mill’s forcible pleas, that noth- 


ing can deserve the name of a good education, which does 


rest. 


not include literature, mathematics, and physical science ; 
classical literature mightily teaching the love of truth and 


i ‘iis the method of investigating it in those mat- 
Adiress, as 
above. 


ters not susceptible of directly experimental 
tests; mathematics showing that there is 
actually a road to truth through reasoning, and teaching 
the method of attaining it; physical science showing the 
way to truth through observation and furnishing the mind 


with the means of estimating evidence. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of *‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 


OxrorRD. — The question of further alterations in honor mod- 
erations for the benefit of historical students is still occupying the 
attention of the history teachers at Oxford. One of the proposed 
new schemes would allow the candidate for honors to be examined 
in Latin and two modern languages, or Greek and two modern lan- 
guages, would exclude composition entirely from the necessary 
part of the examination, practically substitute political economy or 
geography for logic, and give far greater prominence to Roman 
history, or, as an alternative, Roman law. There is, however, such 
a strong resemblance between this new scheme and the old defeated 
ones that it is likely to prove no more acceptable to the legislative 
body (convocation) than its predecessors. 

The agitation which has raged for some time with regard to the 
study of geography and English literature at the universities seems 
likely to end in the establishment of a Readership of Geography 
for the encouragement of that branch of education, and the 
delivery of special lectures on a large and liberal basis; while 
@ petition, drawn by Pref. Max Miiller and signed by a large 


number of members of the convocrtion, has been addressed to 
the vice-chancellor and the council, praying that measures may be 
taken for the efficient introduction of the study of English litera- 
ture into the regular curriculum of the.university. 

The extension of the benefits of uuiversity education by means 
of lectures delivered in regular courses, in the large towns, has 
been attended with very satisfactory results during the last year. 
The rivalry between the Oxford and the Cambridge systems has 
never descended to mere competition ; each bas progressed its own 
way without any attempt to interfere with the other. The lectures 
have in all cases been largely attended, especially by women; have 
been entirely self-supporting, and have been productive of excellent 
work in examination,—the ladies invariably exhibiting a high aver- 
age of attendance and marks. A conference of delegates from the 
various centers of the extension are to meet here, on April 20 and 
21, to consider the record in the past, and arrange for harmonious 
action in a more widely extended sphere in the future. 

In connection with this subject it may be added that a movement 
ison foot among the Scotch universities for the establishment of 
systematic courses of lectures on science and literature, under their 
own direction, in the large Scotch towns on a very similar plan to 
those of the Oxford and Cambridge extension systems, 

The dispute with regard to the removal of books from the Bod- 
leian Library still rages in the papers,—the Orford Magazine being 
the especial field which the university belligerants have selected for 
tilting at one another in. The librarian defends the practice of 
lending books and MSS., ‘‘& /a Mudie,”’ as highly calculated to 
advance the interests of scientific study and research by facilitating 
this pursuit of them, and above all by materially aiding the im- 
portant labors of those scholars who are engaged in editorial 
work for which easy access to MSS. is a necessity. He is sup- 
ported by Professor Sanday in the magazine, and by Mr. Robinson 
Ellis in the Academy, The Oxford correspondent of the Guardian 
takes the opposite view. 

The gist of the reply to his arguments seems to amount to this: 
that the Bodleian is primarily a library of reference, that every 
possible facility and convenience that the nature of things allows, 
is offered to scholars within its walls, and that nothing can justify 
the exposure of the costly and, in some cases, unique MS. treasures 
that it contains, to the risks of transport and private carelessness. 
American readers will probably appreciate the situation best by 
imagining that one of themselves has spe@&lly come to Oxford for 
a few days to study some MS. or reference work only procurable at 
the Bodleian, and discovers that the work in question is ‘* circulat- 
ing’’; is now in the hands of a bluestocking of Lady Margaret 
Hall, and is ‘‘ promised next’’ to a youthful and ambitious fellow 
of Balliol. 

CAMBRIDGE,—It seems to be the fashion to bewail Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation of the chair of International Law, as if he 
were really a great loss tothe university. The late home secretary 
has, however, baen so thoroughly occupied by his political duties 
that he has not delivered a single lecture since [S80, and can pre- 
sumably have had but scanty leisure for study. He was, in fact, 
one of the most glaring examples of the idle professor, whom Prof. 
Thorold Rogers castigated s» severely in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The immediate result of his resignation is to free a salary of £500 
and to substitute an active worker for a lay figure. 

The Greek Piay Committee announce that they will continue 
their interesting and instractive course of classical dramatizations 
by the performance of the ‘‘ dipus Tyrannus next winter, 

Prof. Alexander Agassiz, curator of the Museum of Zoology at 
Harvard, has been made a D.Sc. The public orator introduced 
him to the vice-chancellor, in an elegant Latin speech, and in al- 
lusion to his exploration of oceanic mysteries, observed that it 
might fitly be said of his work, morses profundo pu/lchrior evenit. 

Pusiic ScHoo.is.—A slight reorganization of the middle forms 
had just been effected at Harrow, with the view of satisfying the 
increased demand for education based on modern as opposed to 
classical principles. The result will be to considerably increase 
the efficiency of the modern side. 

Sir Henry Roseoe’s bill for the introdaction of science-teaching 
into elementary schools is to be brought on this session, and it 
seems highly probable that the government will make it their own. 
The bill is a very important one, and, if carried, will make a very 
great addition to the system of technical education now iu opera- 
tion. It also marks another decided advance against the old, ex- 
elusive system of classical education which is being now broken 
into on all sides in spite of the most able and stubborn defence. 

There is little doubt that if a Ministry of Education is ever 
brought into existence, and Mr. Mundella is alive at the time, he 
will be among the first holders of the office. His utterances have 
therefore considerable importance, and a speech delivered by him 
to the students of the Borough Road, a short time back, cannot be 
lightly passed over. He repeated his adherence to the doctrine of 
free schools; and he declared, in addition, that he would advocate 
the abolition altogether of payment by results. He denounced, more- 
over, in vigorous language what he described as ‘‘ our cast-iron sys- 
yem, which, make it as elastic as you will, can never be adapted to 
the varying needs and wants of a large community, and will always 
have a tendency to drive teachers to teach that which pays best.”’ 

The first number of the new Classical Review contains a great 
deal of excellent matter, but is also characterized by some defects 
which urgently need to be remedied. It was decidedly an error to 
insert Mr. Sidgwick’s long disquisition on the ‘‘ Study of Litera- 
ture at the Universities ’’ in a magazine which ought, obviously, to 
be devoted entirely to technical matter. 

Holloway College is to be opened in October. 
seen whether the inconvenient locality, and the natural flavor of the 
advertisement that persists in hanging round the college, will mil- 


It remains to be 


itate against its success. Obviously the first step will be to secure 
a man of reputation as principal. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


BY PROF. NARCISSE CYR, OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


France, since she is really a Republic,—that is to say, for the last 
twelve years,—bas made wonderful progress in education, especially 
in everything pertaining to popular instruction, which, finally, is 
free and compulsory. It is interesting to see that the American 
system of public schools has been adopted by the French Republi- 
cans. ‘They agree perfectly with us as to the importance, yea, the 
necessity, of educating the masses for the right use of the ballot, as 
well as for preparing them for the other duties of life; and they 
believe, as we do, in a national 'system of public instraction, which 
they are now carrying out vigorously. They are also bent on tak- 
ing the schools from the religious orders and placing them under 
lay teachers. We read almost every week of Municipal Councils in 
France dismissing Nuns or ‘‘ Brethren of the Christian Doctrine,” 
generally known under the name of Jgnorantins,—not a very com- 
plimentary designation,—and filling the vacancies by men and 
women having no ecclesiastical character. The Catholic teachers 
have, decidedly, become unpopular; whether there are sufficient 
reasons for this or not, the rulers of France have decided to /aicise 
education, leaving the teaching of religion where it really belongs ; 
viz., to the priests and pastors of the churches. In a society com- 
posed of Catholies, Protestants, Jews, and skeptics or agnostics, 
there can be no other national system of public instruction, but the 
one that leaves out religious teaching, limiting itself to such moral 
instruction as all admit. 

France is not confining her attention, however, to elementary ed- 
ucation. She is improving equally her Lycées, Colleges, and Acad- 
emies, as well as other schools of a superior order. It may not be 
useless to remark here that an academy, in the French sense of the 
word, is very different from an institution of the same name in 
America. It is really what is called a university in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, having generally four faculties,—of Sciences, Let- 
ters, Law, and Medicine; in a few cases, it comprises also a faculty 
of Theology. In this country, a student prepares in the academy 
to enter college; in France, it is exactly the reverse. 

Of course, the word academy is used in a different sense when 
we employ it in connection with the Institute of France; it means, 
then, one of the five sections of this great national institution, the 
like of which is found in no other country. 

Now, to return to our subject of the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in France, the School or Faculty of Medicine and the Sorbonne 
have received particular attention; large sums have been devoted 
to their improvement. The first of these institutions has now a new 
and splendid building, with commodious halls, dissecting rooms, and 
laboratories, while the latter has built an addition almost equal to 
its first edifice. 

As everybody knows, the capital of France used to take the lead 
in the world, in the science of medicine; but under the second 
empire, her time-honored school shared, unfortunately, the deca- 
dence that pervaded almost everything during those eighteen years. 
Napoleon III. said more than once, L’empire, c'est la paix; he 
might have added with more truth, The Empire is inertia, sleep, 
and corruption. uring that unhappy period, the city of Vienna, 
the capital of Austria, which tries to compete with Paris in more 
ways than one, so improved her School of Medicine that foreign 
students flocked to its lecture rooms, leaving her French rival in 
the lurch. But now has come the turn of Paris, who is regaining 
her position not only in medicine, but also in general science, phil- 
osophy, letters, and philology, similar important improvements 
having been made in the other faculties. 

The brilliant lectures to the public at the Sorbonne and College 
of France are now supplemented by special courses opened to stu- 
dents alone, bachelors of science or of letters, and even doctors, 
who are preparing for higher degrees or professorships. Moreover, 
a school of Hautes Etudes, embracing the whole range of human 
knowledge, has been established with most improved methods of 
researches and study, so as to secure the highest possible grade of 
scholarship. 

And last, but not least, the general lectures of these two hundred 
professors are as free as air to all, to foreigners as well as to na- 
tives, to ladies as well as to gentlemen, and as to those who wish to 
pass examinations for degrees, a very moderate fee is charged for 
special instruction. 

Another great progress realized, in France, is the establishment 
of colleges for women, for while females have been admitted for a 
long time to the lectures of the College of France, and since 1871 
to those of the University Academies, it is only within a few years 
that special institutions have created for them, as we say in French. 
Superior courses of lectures were organized for them some twenty 
years ago, and although they were not designed to compete with 
the convents, but intended only to supplement the instruction given 
in the latter, they were strenuously opposed by the bishops, one of 
whom declared in a pastoral letter that young women ought always 
to be educated ‘‘on the lap of the charch’’ (sur les genoux de 
I’ Eyise), a figure of speech which his opponents turned against him 
to the great amusement of the public, as in France the church is 
synonymous with the Catholic clergy. 

The Republicans have felt the great importance of educating 
young women more liberally, or, in other words, in keeping with 
the progress of the age. The training in the convents in France is 80 
different from the education given in the colleges that it has created 
an unfortunate antagonism between the ideas and principles of the 
two sexes. When the French girl becomes a wife she finds gen- 
erally that in her religious practices she meets with no sympathy 
from her husband, and the latter, although he may respect Cath- 
olicism for whatever civilizing influences it may exert over the 
is often pained to see his companion so devoted to what he 


masses, 
Sometimes 


eonsiders superstitious, or at least useless, observances, 
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this antagonism develops into a fatal estrangement. 
cessity of giving to both sexes an education, if not altogether sim- 
ilar, at least alike in many respects, and imbued with the spirit of 


Hence the ne- 


modern civilization. 

This education for women is still opposed by the Romish clergy, 
but they have not power enough now to prevent the new departure 
from becoming more and more popular, and when the least opposed 
to it express the fear lest the female colleges may graduate a gen- 
eration of blue stockings, instead of good wives and devoted moth- 
ers, the friends of the movement answer, “ What does it matter, 


provided the dress is long enough to hide the color of the stockings ?”’ 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN BERLIN. 


BY MRS. M. B, NORTON, 


It is not a matter of course for one who wishes to inspect a public 
school in Germany to find an opportunity at hand. 
not, as in America, weleome to walk into any school or classroom, 
announced only by their own knock at the door. 
lady who has lived for two years in Berlin told me recently that 
she wished to visit the school to which she sends her little daughter, 
but her application was answered by the message that to receive 
visitors was an inconvenient interruption to the studies. An educa- 
tor from abroad, especially a gentleman, will find little difficulty in 
securing official introduction to the schools; but a lady, who prefers 
to go quietly and unannounced, may need persistence and courage 
before she effects her object. 

A friendly acquaintance with two German ladies here who have 
long been teachers has smoothed the way, perhaps opened it, to a 
privilege I had previously sought in vain. The schools begin at 
eight o'clock for girls, at seven for boys ; and most of the pupils 
are in school from eight to twelve, though some of the youpger ones 
come at nine or ten and go home at twelve. The schools for the 
Attendance is compulsory between the 
Those who are not able to pay for in- 
where tui- 


sexes are always separate, 
ages of five and fourteen. 
struction attend what are called the ‘‘ common schools, 
tion is free. But those who are able must pay, in the schools de- 
nominated “‘ public,’ at the rate of about five to seven dollars per 
quarter. The public school to which I went oceupies a handsome 
modern brick edifice surrounded by ancient buildings, and accom- 
modates eight hundred pupils. It was ten o'clock, when the recess, 
which follows the stroke of each hour, is double the usual length. 
in order to give opportunity for the luncheon, made necessary by 
the light German breakfast. The teacher with whom I was ac- 
quainted met me in the corridor, where the busy hum of hundreds 
of tongues filled the air, and conducted me to the director of the 
school without whose permission I could not enter. An aged man, 
with a shrewd but kindly face, was standing in a corridor on the 
third floor, surrounded by several girls in the manner of a pater- 
As I was introduced, and the object of my call stated, 


familias. 
The permission 


he bowed and led the way to his office adjoining. 
was freely accorded, though not without a slight demurrer as to the 
profit I should reap, after he had made an entry, apparently from 
my visiting card, in his register. My friend again took me in 
charge and conducted me to another room, where | was introduced 
to ‘‘ the first instructress’’ and five or six other lady teachers, all 
of whom sat in wooden chairs around a plain table, partaking of the 
ten o'clock luncheon, Two or three good photographs were in 
frames on the walls; a large mirror and a set of lock boxes gave 
the teachers toilet accommodations, and baskets of knitting and 
other belongings bespoke this as the retiring room of the lady 
teachers. ‘lhe chief of these, a kind-faced, middle-aged, matronly 
woman spoke English imperfectly, but several of the younger teach- 
ers spoke it very well, were quite communicative, and one or two 
were of charming manners and appearance. 

From a schedule hanging on the wall I was shown the number 
and topies of recitations for the day. What would I like to see ? 
How long could | remain? Would I come again to-morrow? If 
the permission to visit a school be not easy to gain, once received it 
covers every recitation, and a3 many hours or days as the visitor 
chooses to devote to it. 

I was first conducted to a recitation in arithmetic. The room 
contained seats for fifty pupils, which were filled by girls of the 
Wooden 
desks and seats of a simple pattern, the outer rows for three girls 
each, the central for four each, a plain desk and two chairs on a 
slightly raised platform for the teacher, several cases of butterflies 


fourth class, about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 


and beetles on the walls, a map or two, and a small sliding Black- 
board behind the teacher's desk, make up the furniture. The light, 
as in every room | visited, is from the left of the pupils. The 
teacher, a man with grey hair and beard, but young enough as to 
enthusiasm and vivacity, and a gentleman in manners, bowed me to 
the chair he offered, and, with a wave of the hand, bade the chil- 
dren, who had risen on our entrance, be seated. 
wholly oral and mental. 
carried on by means of numbers given out with so much vivacity 
and judgment that every eye was fastened on the teacher and every 
mind alert. Most of the right hands were raised, with index fioger 
extended at every question, and the pupils chosen to answer were 
selected apparently at random. Kank was observed from left to 
right, the lower changing places with the higher whenever a failure 
Large numbers 
were often used,—for example, adding or subtracting by sixties, and 


above and a correct answer below made the way. 


multiplying far beyond twelve times twelve,—all with apparently 
equal facility. Clear and distinct, but not high tones of voice, were 
the rale. The teacher's skill was evident in his encouragement and 
bringing out of the less acute minds in his class, as well as in his 
giving abundant occupation to the quicker intellects. But one vio- 


lation of good manners was noticed in this and all the classes, —the 


Visitors are 


An American 


The lesson was 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication were 


unchecked laughter which followed any notable mistake, without 
regard to the blushes and embarrassment of the one who had blun- 
dered. The national reputation of the Germans might be improved 
if the children in the schools were taught self-control and consider- 
ation for others in this respect. Except in the English reading 
class. I saw no textbook in the hands of a teacher during the entire 


day. 
In the ten minutes recess which followed I chatted with the 


teachers, who again came into their private room. One of them 
spoke of Colonel Parker of America and his visit to the Berlin 
schools some years ago. 

Thirty teachers are employed for these eight hundred girls, — 
twenty gentlemen and ten ladies. I remarked that in America the 
lady teachers would largely outnumber the gentlemen. The lady 
with whom I was conversing replied that the upper classes in girls’ 
schools were all taught by gentlemen, as ladies were not prepared 
to pass the examinations requisite for obtaining the higher positions. 
‘* The gentlemen have a course in the gymnasium (equivalent to 
your college),’’ she said, ‘“‘and then pursue special courses in the 
university, in order to fit themselves for teachers. 

‘The expense of this is too much for ladies ?’’ I inquired. 

‘Yes, and they have not the opportunity. They are not ad- 
mitted to the higher publie schools, nor to the University of Berlin ; 
and then,’ she added, as though concluding the argument, 
‘* women have not the strength for such hard studies.’’ 

‘* How many recitations do you hear ?’’ I asked. 

‘The lady teachers, twenty-two per week; the gentlemen, 


twenty-four.” 

‘The salaries of the gentlemen are higher ’”’ 
‘‘Oh, yes, much higher. They have families to support; and 
then,—ladies are unsteady ; they often marry.’’ 

I was now conducted to the upper division of the first class, com- 
posed of girls in the last of the nine years’ course of study; ages 
about fourteen to sixteen. This was the only class reciting in En- 
glish, which within a few years has been made a required part of 


the course, as well as French. 

In little paper-covered books in German text, they were reading 
by paragraphs the German of the Geisterseher, by Fr. von Schiller, 
and translating the same into English. The teacher was an 
English gentleman. He wrote, occasionally, a word on the 
blackboard, when he wished to explain, or impress on the memory 
aterm or a synonym; as, for instance, temporarily and the words 
soften, mitigate, assuage ; #d corrected such mistakes in translation 
as guess to for guess at, and declaration for explanation. 

The second division of the first class was reciting in German history. 
The teacher, alone of those I saw, seemed a little embarrassed, 
though the pupils in all the classes were more or Jess diverted for 
the first few minutes after the entrance of a stranger. But soon 
the lecture,—for such it was,—proceeded with ease and vigor. Sev- 
eral of the pupils had historical atlases open before them, which I 
afterward examined. ‘The maps covered the history of the world 
from the most ancient times to the present, and were prepared with 
that excellence which has made German maps famous. The com- 
pendium of history used as a class-book was a brief record of dates 
and events, in Roman type, which is everywhere superseding the 
old German letters, the use of the latter being likely to cease when 
the activity of Bismarck in all that relates to the conservation of 
German individuality shall be withdrawn. 

The lecturer retired precipitately when the hour was over, and 
my inquiry of the lady teachers whether the class would, on a suc- 
ceeding day, be questioned on the lecture of to-day, was either not 
understood or they did not know; but the German thoroughness 
doubtless does not emit this. 

The ten minutes recess was again a welcome opportunity for con- 
versation in the teachers’ room. Passing through a corridor I 
asked the use of a library of several hundred volumes in sight, and 
was informed that it was the teachers’ library, and that there was 
one also for the use of the pupils, from which they might draw 
books to be read at home, some of which were amusing, some in- 
structive. 

As *‘ religion ’’ is marked in the schedule of studies, and in the 
weekly, monthly or quarterly reports sent to parents, | asked tosee 
the textbook, and was shown twoor three. That for the younger 
classes was a simple arrangement after the manner of our Bible 
stories; the *‘ Creation,’’ ‘ Joseph and His Brethren,”’ ete., par- 
ticularly attracting my notice. ‘That for the upper classes consisted 
of several catechisms, including ‘‘ Luther’s’’ bound in one, supple- 
mented by a number of psalms, as the first, fifteenth, twenty-third, 
one hundred and thirtieth, to be committed to memory. 

there a teacher for sewing I asked. 

** No; formerly there was, but now the teaching of knitting and 

sewing is distributed among all the lady teachers. We have more 
influence with the pupils in this way.’’ 
A wise remark, as only a sewing teacher of exceptional force and 
ability can have an influence with pupils comparable with that 
of those who teach them literature. Embroidery is taught, but 
only ‘‘ useful embroidery,’’ as the beautiful initials wrought on all 
bed and table linen in Germany are called. Some of that shown me 
in the sewing class | now visited was exquisite, but it was outdone 
by the darning. Over a small cushion encased in white cotton 
cloth a coarse cloth of stiff threads is pinned, after a hole has been 
= in it. This the pupil is to replace by daruing, composed of 
white and colored threads, which not only replaced the fabric, but 
gave ornament to it as well, 

The last half of the last hour I listened to a recitation in geogra- 
phy. Girls of ten to twelve were numbering and naming the 
bridges of Berlin as I entered, and the recitation continued for some 
time in the topography and boundaries of their own city. A few 
pat questions on Germany and its physical boundaries, and on 
t tg sof the Alps, especially the Simplon and its association 
with Napoleon I., came in for discussion. : 
of this German teaching to American 
a a me to a the definiteness and singleness of aim, and 

he great accomplishment of knowing how to ask questions, which 
es — by all the teachers, but by one or two ina remark- 
am that all the public schools for girls in Ber- 
a hanes a eled on the same general plan. Selected studies are 
— ora —_ - two at the close of the nine years’ course, of 

ome avail themselves. Higher education for girls in Ger- 


pore Aa provided by the state, but left entirely to private 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


PRINCIPLES, not devices, are the source of strength and 
life in the school. 

Never allow a child to use a short pencil, lead or 
slate. It spoils the hand-writing. 

In the Washington primary schools they place upon 
the number and object tables, along the narrow space in 
the middle, a row of pigeon-holes facing each way, so that 
each pupil has five in which to keep different objects. 


EvimrNate from all fractional work, until near the 
close of the grammar school course, all sevenths, ninths, 
elevenths, .te., and rarely use denominators above twenty, 
except as they arise through combinations. If they thor- 
oughly know everything about fractions in small denom- 
inations, the pupils can do the same thing with larger ones 


by going a little slower. 


A TABLE FOR EVERY CHILD TO KNOW. 


50 per cent. is or of a number. 
665 “ $80 3 
or 2 
0 


This arrangement is much better than the unelassi- 
fied list that we so often see used by teachers. 


THE WASHINGTON TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The District of Columbia is unique in its school man- 
agement, as in everything else. Congress legislates for 
the schools of a comparatively small city, and furnishes 
one half the funds from the national treasury, the other 
The President of the 


United States appoints three commissioners, at a salary of 


half being raised by local taxation. 


$5,000 each, to administer all the interests of the city, 
one of these having in his special department the schools. 
Commissioner Webb, a man in whom blends a strong 
common-sense, and 
These 


commissioners appoint a board of nine trustees, who serve 


personality, manliness, uncommon 
great energy, is the school man of the board. 


as an advisory board with direct vote upon most matters, 
such as would be passed upon by a city school board. 

The commissioners appoint the superintendent ; W. B. 
Powell, for ten years the widely known superintendent at 
He has made 
a specialty of his training school, and as will be seen 


Aurora, IIL, being the present incumbent. 


from the constitution of the authorities, under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances. 

The Training School.—There are forty young ladies 
and gentlemen in the school fitting for teachers. The 
presence of the latter was a surprise to us, but Mr. Powell 
assures us that it is the best of training for them, and that 
they make the best of primary school teachers, sure of 
early promotion, and as superintendents in towns and 
smaller cities succeed admirably. These forty are divided 
into two classes of twenty each, occupying different build- 
ings, in each of which three schools are taught by them. 
so that the training school is practically self-supporting. 
The Teachers.—The principal, a lady of great energy 
and adaptability, has charge of all their work. arranging an 
directing it, giving special personal attention to the science 
and psychological philosophy, meeting each of the classes 
for right down hard work once a day. Each of the classes 
has a training teacher, who has three rooms under her 
supervision, and to these she devotes her attention, with 
a view to advising, counseling, and exemplifying meth- 
ods of instruction, under the direction of the principal. 
In this way the teachers know precisely what to do, when 
and how to do it. They are hard working women, with 
the tact to manage the young aspirants for professional 


privileges, They each meet their class as a whole, daily. 
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for general instruction and criticism. We heard one of 
these training teachers handle her class in a way that 
could but improve the work and spirit of these pupil 
teachers. 

There is also a practice teacher for each class, who has 
direct supervision of the pupil-side of the three rooms 
taught by these student teachers. It is her business to 
see that the children do not suffer from neglect, poor 
teaching, or poor discipline. She is responsible for the 
advancement of the class, though she does not directly in- 
terfere with the methods. 

This, then, is the teaching force of this training school, 
—a principal who supervises and teaches psychology and 
pedagogy ; two training teachers, who meet their half of 
the students and criticise their methods, watch them at 
their work and assist them. 

The Students.—To graduate is to be morally sure of a 
position in the city at no distant day. Students must 
have graduated from the high school, and must pass an 
examination which satisfies the superintendent that they 
are already qualified to teach, in the old time acceptation 
of that term. 
third of the time ; the afternoon for their own recitations ; 
the forenoons, two thirds the time, and the evenings for 
the study of the history and philosophy of education. 

When the term opens, in September, the superintendent 
and principal select the three most promising students in 


They have the forenoon, for teaching a 


each twenty and make them teachers-in-charge of the 
three schools under the direction of the training school 
in each building; three others are appointed to assist 
The 


Superintend- 


them. These take the schools for three weeks. 
teaching is not brilliant, to put it mildly. 
ent, principal, training teachers, and practice teachers 
all lend a hand. After three weeks the assistant becomes 
the teacher, and a fresh recruit becomes assistant, and 
the work goes better, but needs close watching. At 
the end of the 


comes a teacher, and new recruits are broken in, and in 


second three weeks, this assistant be- 


three months, by shortening each three weeks a trifle, all 
have taught nearly six weeks, half as teacher and half as 
ewssistant. The teaching has not been as good as in the 
ordinary schools. The second time round it is very good, 
well up to the average; the third time it is excellent, 
above what can ordinarily be found in schools of the grade, 
and the children go out at the end of the year as well 
trained, with as much knowledge, with as good habits of 
work, as pupils of the same grade in other schools. 


As Teachers.—When these ladies and gentlemen go out 
to their work, if it be in the city, the principal, training 
teacher, and the superintendent follow them with their 
advice, counsel, and friendship. 

This is the working outline of the school, as we studied 
it in the classroom, in the schoolroom, with superintend- 
ent, principal, training teacher, practice teacher, and 
students. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—(XX.)* 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


METALLIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR ComPpounpDs.—(Con.) 
Zine, Zn. 


Supplies.— Zine, cobalt nitrate, mercuric chloride, copper and 
zine plate, HS, NH,OH, HCL. 

Exp. 148.—Heat a bit of Zn on charcoal. Observe the 
effect on the Zn, and the color of the coating. Moisten 
this crust with a drop of solution of cobalt nitrate, and 
heat. Observe the color. IJnfer an affinity of Zn, and a 
test for Zn. 

Exp. 149.—Add 2 or 3 drops of H,SO, to } test-tube, 
water, dip a strip of Zn into it. Observe the effect on the 
Zn. Add 2 or 3 drops of mereuric chloride, mix thor- 
oughly by stirring with zinc. Observe the effect on the 
zine. Infer what has taken place. (The zine has been 
amalgamated. ) 

Take a strip of copper of the same size as the zinc, put 
between them a flat bit of cork, bind them with string. 
Place them in the test-tube of H,SO, and H,O. Observe 
if there is any action. Bring their ends together. Observe 
the effect. Infer what you have made. 

Exp. 150.—Tests for Zinc. Make some ZnSO, as in 
Exp. 36. Add to a part of this some NH,OH. Observe 
the precipitate, also the effect of an excess of NH,OH. 


*Copyright, 1886, 
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Infer the reaction. 
NH,OH and H,S. Observe the color. 
Add to this HCl. 


reaction. 


To another part add a mixture of 
Infer the reac- 
Infer the 


tion. Observe the change. 


Copper, Cu. 
Supplies. — Copper wire, HNO, potassium hydrate, HC, 
NH,OH, HS. 
Exp. 151.—Formation of Compounds. Dissolve a bit 
Observe the ease of dissolving, 


Infer the reaction. 3 Ca + 


of copper wire in HNO,,. 
and the color of the solution. 
SHNO, =? Keep for use. 

To some of the Cu(NO,),, diluted with water, add 
potassium hydrate (KOH). O/serve the color of the pre- 
cipitate. IJnfer the reaction. Filter and heat the precipi- 
tate in a spoon till the moisture is driven out of the hydrate. 
Observe the color of the result. Jnfer the name of the 
eompound. Write the equation. 

Exp. 152.—Tests for the presence of copper. Moisten 
a bit of copper wire in HCl and hold in the flame. O+- 
To dilute copper 
To another 


serve the color imparted by the copper. 
nitrate add NH,OH. 
portion add H,S. Odserve the color of the precipitate. 
infer the reactions. 


Observe the color. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


120, What are the uses of copper, and why ? 
121. What poisonous compounds are sometimes formed ? 


What 


danger from cooking food in copper or brass kettles ? 


Mereury, Hy. 

Supplies.—Mereury, freezing mixture in a tin can, copper wire, 
mercuric nitrate, Hl.S, tin foil, cinnabar, corrosive sublimate, 
calomel. 

Exp. 153.—Properties. Pour a drop of mereury into 


vsaucer. Observe the appearance. Jnfer the reason for 
it. Place the drop in a dry test-tube, and heat it, holding 
Observe the effect. Jnfer a 


Place two similar test-tubes of water and mer- 


the tube nearly horizontal. 
property. 
cury in a mixture of ice and salt. Observe the effect on 
each. Jnfer another property of mercury. 

154.— Tests. 
tion made by dissolving mercury in hot HNQO,. 


Dip a Aean copper wire into a solu- 
Hg(NO,),. 
Observe the coating on the copper. /nfer the reaction. 


Add to the solution of Hg( NO,),. 


Infer the reaction. 


Observe the color 
of the precipitate. 
Exp. 155.—Uses. Smooth on the table 1 square inch 
of tin foil, on this gently rub a little mereury with a wad 
of cloth ; the mercury will unite with the tin ; place a piece 
of glass on this foil, and put a weight on it; a mirror 


forms. What does this experiment teach about mercury ? 


QUESTIONS FOR REFERENCE. 

122. What is the principal ore of mercury ? (Teacher have a 
specimen examined for its properties.) How is mercury obtained 
from this ? Write the reaction. . 

123. What are the common poisonous compounds of mercury ? 
(examine specimens) their use ? antidotes for them ? Why ? 


124. What are the principal nses of mercury ? Why ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“WHO WROTE IT?” 


ANSWERS TO APRIL 7. 


145. Charlotte Bronte. 
146. Charles Kingsley. 


129. E. E. Hale. 
130. T. S. Arthur. 


131. Louisa M. Alcott. 147. Charles Reade. 
132. J. T. Trowbridge. 148. Anthony Trollope. 
133. H. W. Beecher. 149. Carlyle. 
134. Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 150. Thackeray. 
135. Hawthorne. 151. Dickens. 
136. Bret Harte. 152. Jean Ingelow. 
137. T. B. Aldrich. 153. Robert Browning. 
38. E. A. Poe. 154. Tennyson. 
139. Holmes. 155. Lamb. 
140. Longfellow. 156. Seott. 
141. Thomas Jefferson. 157. Robert Pollok. P 
142. S. F. Smith, D.D. 158. Wordsworth. 
143. Dinah Maria Mulock— 159. Thomas Moore. 
Craik. 160. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
144, Wilkie Collins. 161. Samuel Johnson. 


PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 

Mr. Editors — It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to give any 
rule as to the pronunciation of foreign biographical and geographi- 
cal names. 

It is natural that ‘‘ those who make history their study and pro- 
fession’’ should ‘‘ cling to the foreign pronunciation.’’ Generally 


such persons have some knowledge of different languages, and they 
are not always averse to showing it. 1 suppose it may be laid down 
as a general principle, that the words introduced into English from 
other languages by learned men have been kept in their original 


form, orthographically and in pronunciation, until they get into| ent upon the principal sentence ; in dependent as in independent sub- 


common use, 


illustrate this tendency ; for the same rule holds in everything con- 
cerned in anglicizing words,—orthography, pronunciation, accent, 
and inflection. The plural of ** medium”? is to-day, I think, in the 
classroom of the teacher of physics, ‘‘ media’’; ‘* memorandum ”’ 
is still pluralized as ‘* memoranda,’’ by,—shall I say some pedants ? 
but ont of the classroom, and among expressmen, these words are 
completely anglicized. 
‘The same process is going on with all or most foreign words, when 
introduced into the language. Some words are partially, and some 
completely anglicized. No one would think of giving the French 
pronunciation when speaking of the capital of France, or of Napoleon. 
Not one person in ten can give the exact French sound of u in 
Richelieu, and the same is true with regard to many historical and 
biographical names containing sounds which cannot be accurately 
represented to an English ear, by our alphabet. 

L am satisfied to pronounce these foreign words as they are pro- 
nounced by intelligent people with whom I associate. 

B. F. 


MIRIAM IN “MARBLE FAUN,” 


Editor of Journal ;— Will you please inform me, through the 
colamns of your JOURNAL, to whom Hawthorne refers in the 
character of ‘‘ Miriam,’’ in The Marble Faun? X. 

Haverhill, March 28, 1887. 


OHIO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Editor : —‘*‘ Old Teacher,’’ in his communication from Ohio 
in your issue of March 10, is in error when he says ** Ohio has no 
state normal school.’’ The legislature in its session of 1885-86 ap- 
propriated $5,000 for the establishment of such a school in connection 
with the Ohio University at Athens, the oldest educational establish- 
ment northwest of the Ohio river. In the session of 1886-87 the 
legislature again made an appropriation, and the school is rapidly 
coming into publie favor. Dr. J. P. Gordy, who is favorably known 
as a metaphysician by his recent translation of Fischer's History of 
Modern Philosophy, is at the head of the department. The trustees 
have established two courses in pedagogy, one equal in length to the 
usual college course and intended for teachers who have already had 
considerable experience ; the other more elementary, but still longer 
than the usual normal course. They are less concerned about 
building up a large school than about sending out thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers. We & 


Athens, Ohio. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
In the American Journal of Philology, Vol. V1I., No. 4, Prof. 
Wm. G. Hale has a thoughtful and striking article on the subject 


Other papers on the same topic are to be given by 
His views are markedly different from those 


named above. 
the same writer. 
commonly advanced in the ordinary school Latin Grammars, and 
a careful perusal of the entire article will pay every reader of this 
department. We make a few clippings : 

‘* The doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses has two sides,—a the- 
oretical and a pedagogical one. It is the purpose of the present 
and the sueceeding paper to examine with some fullness on the 
former side, briefly on the latter. 

‘* The doctrine is stated in various ways which deal with the sub- 
ject,—some more, some less, externally. For an example .of the 
former this will serve: In subordinate clauses the tenses of the sub- 
junctive conform to the following rule: Principal tenses depend 
upon principal tenses, historical upon historical,—a form of state- 
ment which contents itself with tabulation and does not touch 
ground. Deeper-reaching is the statement that the choice of the 
tense in each sentence is determined by the tense of the verb on 
which the sentence in question depends. 

‘A modified form of the doctrine will be discussed later. At the 
outset our concern is with the leading view. For convenience sake, 
we may state that view, with justice to all parties thus fur included, 
in some such way as this: The tense of the subordinate clause is 
often found to be under the influence of the tense of the main 
clause, or as Engelmann puts it (Schneider’s translation, page 308), 
‘A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, dependent on the 
principal clause.’ To this statement the literature offers ex- 
ceptions, some specimens of which (mostly confined to clauses of 
result) are given in the grammars. Our examination starts from a 
scrutiny of these exceptions, beginning with the so-called primary 
tenses.”’ 

Professor Hale then takes up the uses of the tenses in consecutive 


clauses after ut, consecutive relutive sentences, causal sentences, consec- 
utive sentences, indirect discourse, conditions, conclusions, sofiened 
statements, etc., final clauses, and makes a careful and full study of 
them. He quotes examples largely from Cicero, Livy, ete. A 


The words medium” and memorandum”? will junctives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its choice to that fact, 


careful perusal of the paper, whether the reader agree with the 
writer in all his conclusions or not, will be eminently stimulating 


and interesting. 
In the conclusion of his first paper, Professor Hale goes on to say : 


‘* The case for the Law of the Sequence of ‘Tenses seems to be 
in a curious state. It would be supposed that a law laid down as 
this is would cover a considerable range of facts. But a detailed 
examination has shown us, first, that in nearly all the dependent 
constructions of which the subjunctive is capable; the present, per- 
fect, and aorist are absolved from the law, the tense being used 
(just as if there were no law) because it expresses that which the 
speaker has, in the particular verb in question, to say; and sec- 
ondly, that in nearly all the dependent constructions of which the 
subjunctive is capable, the imperfect and pluperfect are likewise 
absoulved from the law, the tense being used (precisely as if there 
were no law) because it expresses that which the speaker has, in the 
particular verb in question, tosay; in short, a detailed examination 
has shown that in the great mass of the dependent subjunctive con- 
structions possible to the Roman language, the present, the perfect, 
the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect are exempt from the 
law. But these are all the tenses the Romans had, Clearly, then, 
this kingdom ruled by the Sequence of Tenses is under strong sus_ 
picion of being a kingdom in dream-land. 

‘* Under this condition of affairs we shall be obliged, in our second 
paper, to set up and examine the hypothesis naturally suggested by 
the negative results thus far reached; namely, the exact opposite 
of the doctrine formulated by Engelmann, which will then be as 
follows: ‘ A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, not depend- 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 14, 1887, 


“ INTOLERANCE is organized selfishness,” says a western 
schoolmaster. 


CoLoneL PARKER says that education 1s the working 
out of the design of God in the character of the human 
being. 

Tue graded school is always in danger of sinking the 
individual. ‘Teachers must guard against this by empha- 
sizing personality. 

One of the greatest gains that comes from a revolution 
or reformation in school activities is the quickened zeal, 
the awakened enthusiasm. 

WE are far from agreeing with all modern devices, but 
we believe in the spirit of the men and women who want 


better methods and greater results. 


Tue pupil learns much in the school that is not learned 
from books. What the children learn from each other is 


as much as they learn from the great authors. 


- WE believe there is virtue in most of the conservative 
positions of thoughtful educators, but the spirit of those 
who laugh at every man who tries to sueceed in special 


Ways is vicious in the extreme. 


WE count ourselves highly fortunate in having had in 
hand, at the time of Mrs. Horace Mann's death, a series 
of valuable papers upon “* The New Edneation,” the first 
of which appears this week. Aside from the educational 
interest in the writer, the discriminating 
torical research, the critical comments. make the papers | 


of great value. 


We resent three articles apen school ma 
in England, Franee, and German vineh have ravel 
been equaled elligent disenssion of erueational 
questions in those countries, ans literar 
in such discussion. We are quite sure they have ne 


been equaled as a concise symposium upon foreign eda- 
cational matters. We call attention to them especially 
because they are from writers who are to serve our read- 
ers regularly through the summer months. No American 
periodicals have any such corps of foreign contributors 
upon such themes, we are quite sure. 


Avutuors.—London has a * Society of Authors = or 
ganized to impress upon youthful aspirants for literary 
honors the hopelessness of getting a living by purely lit- 


erary labor alone ; to help those who are striving for a 


jthia. Is is to be hoped that some modification of the law may be 


state, under the provisions of this law. 


and American authors need all the benefits that this 
society seeks for our English cousins. It is an open 
question how these ends can be best secured. The only 
men who can accomplish anything are those who are be- 
yond the need of it, and they rarely enlist their sympathies 
actively in the interests of their unsuecessful brethren. It 
is not an easy thing to determine the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of the author, whose financial value 
is yet to be established by the publisher. The man who 
already commands a negotiable audience, who has estab- 
lished a financial value for his works may dictate terms 
to his publishers ; but the writer without a market is to 
have his value as an author determined for him, and all 
and they are not slight,—are taken by the firm 
The great 


the risks, 
that gives all his subsequent work a value. 
need is to have the public read better books intelligently, 


depending less upon sensations, and more upon merit. 


Screntiric INTELLIGENCE AND OBsERVATION.—There 
is a world-wide distinction between these two things. It 
is a distinction that the teaching fraternity of to-day sadly 
needs. Agassiz revolutionized American science by a 
five minutes’ speech at a distinguished literary and scien- 
tifie club of Boston soon after he came to this country. 


;| There was a discussion of Dr. Hitchcock’s then new book 


on Bird Tracks, and the plates representing his geolog- 
ical discoveries were exhibited. The praises had been 
lavish, when a young foreigner, a stranger to most of 
them, arose and said, “‘ The defect in this book is that it 
is dees-creep-teeve, and not com-par-a-teeve.”’ With that 
sentence came the distinction in American science between 
scientific observation and scientific intelligence, between 
the art of perceiving and describing and the art of com- 
paring and combining. 


J. G. EpGERLEY, Superintendent, Fitchburg, Mass., 
Of the New England 


superintendents, he is one of the oldest in the service, and 


presents his twelfth annual report. 


one of the most judicious and effective, seeuring at mini- 


mum salaries almost maximum ability. His reports 
always show what he has done, rather than what he pro- 


poses to do. He is a man who makes school history 
rather than philosophy ; he solves problems that exist, 
rather than ideal ones. A few paragraphs will show what 
we mean. We believe that these are the strongest on the 
subject that have yet appeared : 


‘*One of the most vital questions connected with school manage- 
ment to-day is the education of those children who are attracted to 
Stren- 
uous efforts on the part of school officials are needed to counteract 


our manufacturing centers by a desire to work in the mills. 


the tendency in many directions to ignore the provisions of the 
laws relating to school attendance. We need not be surprised that 
so many of them are disinclined to attend school. ‘The environ- 
ments of the schoolroom are strange to them. ‘The studies are ar- 
ranged, too often, with no reference whatever to children that are 
There 


are many things to be considered in connection with compulsory 


obliged to work at home or elsewhere a part of the time. 


attendance at school. Many of those that are prevented from con- 


age, and yet. if sent to a graded school, they mnst attend with 


| inating their labor in the factories are twelve or thirteen years of 
| 


ildren aix or eight yearsold. This classification is unsatisfactory. 


Lhe older ones and the younger onea are hindered. An ungraded 


school for these older pupila seems to be a necessity, in a city like 


|made, whereby families depending apon the wages of the children | 


‘an be aided at their homes while these children are at work. The 
convta hold that a child is not a trnant that remains away from 
achont with che permission of che parent This conatrnction of the 
aw obliges che committee oroeeed against the parent who neg- 
ecta to send a child to school twenty weeks a vear, and I have 
not been able to learn that a parent has been proseented in this! 
he children in the lowest | 
grads can work together, pursuing, as a matter of course. the 
same studies, aad moving in a body from one grade to the next 
higher. As the higher grades are reached, irregularity of attend- 
ance and various other causes tend to emphasize the need of individ- 
ual promotions. Pupils differ in their aptitude for certain studies 
although at times we seem unwilling to recognize this fact. Many 
are withdrawn at an early age. 

** Many of those who do not intend to remain in school a sufficient 
length of time in which to complete the course are anxious to dis- 
continue certain studies. Their parents make this reasonable re- 
quest. Some pupils are deficient in certain branches of study. 
They cannot pass a good examination, no matter how faithfully 
they work, and yet we are inclined to overlook all this in making 


living with the pen: to protect those authors who have 
more lite rary than financial abilics w ad st the re-| 
lation of publisher and author: w increase the deman 
for the best work of writers. All thie is commendable 


promotions. ‘There are those who claim that pupils should not be 
promoted till they are able to attain a certain percentage in the! 
jstudies pursued. Let this principle be applied, and some pupils | 
never could reach the high school, even with the most faithful and. 


penviaking eflorta. The theory that pupile should be promoted | 


upon their standing in an examination does not always work well 
in practice. It is one of those questions concerning which very fine 
theories are advanced, many of which are found to be impracti- 
cable when tested in school work. The wants of a community 
must be regarded. While acourse of study needs a certain amount 
of elasticity, some plan of gradation must be followed, in order that 
the teachers may work to the best advantage.”’ 


THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This is one of the problems troubling the boards of ed- 
ucation in the large cities East and West. It is one thing 
for the superintendent to know what he wants, and quite 
another to get the committee to establish it for him; and 
still another to get the City Council to make the necessary 
appropriation ; and still another to get the principals of 
the city to be happy with the requirement that they take 
the teachers thus trained ; and still another for the teach- 
ers now in service to be happy with the incoming of reg- 
ular squads of these specially trained teachers ; and still 
another thing for the miscellaneous public who know 
nothing of the changing educational conditions, to enjoy 
it. In some cities it meets all the opposition with which 
the early normal schools were greeted. It takes as much 
heroism in some cities for the superintendent to secure its 
establishment as to face an active gatling-gun, and as 
much tact as to thwart a wily enemy. 

The conditions vary so greatly that, after studying the 
problem in a score of cities, we can see little that can be 
said that is applicable to all. We entered upon the study 
thinking that a knowledge of facts in a large number of 
places might establish a few general principles, but every 
new study but complicates the conditions. Each superin- 
tendent, committee, city council, locality must face its 
own needs, estimate the character of the resistance, and 
find its own resultant method. It may, however, be of 
service to know of methods that seem successful in differ- 
ent places. In Washington, Superintendent Powell has 
mace it his chief business for the first two years of his 
service to establish a training school and place it in first- 
We give what we saw, and learned 
There are phases of the 


class working order. 
of its working in another place. 
work that may be adaptable elsewhere, 


“ MAKE THE GOOD CONTAGIOUS.” 

George Howland, superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
says with characteristic modesty, in his late report, “ We 
have striven to make the good contagious.” This ae- 
counts for the fact that Chicago has some of the best 
schools in the country, with modern methods at their best. 
and all without the faintest ripple of excitement ; with no 
local upheaval ; with no agitation ; with no noise of pre- 
tence. There are two distinct reform philosophies, whose 
advocates are equally honest,—the one believing that con- 
servative inertia can be overcome only through agitation 
and ridicule, the other in * making the good contagious.” 
The former may be right. They point with much reason 
to the fact that, until an apostle of sarcasm arose whose 
courage and wit struck fire from the dry bones them- 
selves, there was no prospect of any change in the old- 


time program ; that twelve years ago the a-b-c method 
was still enthroned, as were the pupils’ print-letters, the 
expressionless tone, the therefores and becauses of the 
arithmetical explanation, memoriter history recitations, 
and routine geography work, all of which have disap- 
peared where any claim is made to acquaintance with the 
present age of the world. 

On the other hand, it is well to remember that, while 
all this may be true, there is another equally important 
question, ** Where should we have been had we been de- 
pendent upon these agitators for results?” Look along 
the line to-day and note the cities and towns, the schools 
and schoolmen, who give us the best results, who show the 
greatest amount of information, the best habits of acquir- 
ing knowledge, the best intellectual development, the 
greatest self-control, the truest mental discipline and de- 
velopment, the highest purpose, the noblest character, as 
the fruit of their methods. We would make no invidious 
distinctions, and admit that it is difficult to test these mat- 
ters; but the eminent success of superintendents, princi- 
pals, and normal school men who “make the good con- 
tagious,”’ is such as to challenge the admiration of all stu- 
dents of pedagogical art. There may have been an im- 
perative demand for the agitator and the extremist, and 
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great need is calm, discerning, thoughtful men and women 
who study above all things else to know the good and 
make it contagious. The teachers in the cities and large 
towns are susceptible, just now, to such contagion. 

We visited a large school, on our recent western trip, in 
which we saw some elegant work in various departments, 
many methods we had never seen equaled in their sensi- 
bleness. And yet a year ago every teacher was hide-bound 
in prejudices against all phases of the new education. 
There has been but one change in the corps of teachers. 
The superintendent selected schools in which the best work 
was being done, and asked one, and then another, to visit 
and study such schools of their own grade. The results 
are as we saw them. The good had been contagious. 
Those teachers could never have been scolded or threat- 
ened into it. No amount of ridicule would have conquered 
them ; but, when they saw results such as they could not 
show,when they realized that to attain them they must change 
their methods, they were not only willing, but anxious, 
and they read, they begged for advice and direction from 
The hope of the country to-day is 
Believing this, we have 


the superintendent. 
in making the good contagious. 
spent some weeks among the best schools, and, to aid those 
who desire to profit by it, we shall give the fruit of our 
experiences, the results of our observations, in the weeks 
and months that follow. We will try to make the good 


contagious, 


CINCINNATI. 

It has probably been given to no city to do so much by 
way of educational legislative and administrative reform, 
in the same length of time, as to Cincinnati during the 
past few months. We have taken much interest in it as 
a representative case. Some weeks since we referred to 
the heroism of Dr. White, in stating with great plainness 
the evils in their system, and more than one of our read- 
ers said, and especially those acquainted with Ohio, that 
it was more heroic than wise, as they were sure events 
would prove. Events have proved quite the contrary. 
As it is an important bit of school history that will have 
special permanent value, we record some of the more im- 
portant steps. On February 14,—think how recently it 
was.—Dr. White, having been superintendent but a few 
months, wrote this surprisingly plain language in a report 
to the board of education : 


‘* The evils resulting from the system here are manifest to every 
intelligent observer. It not only fails often to select the best avail- 
able teachers, but it has been the occasion of scandals which have 
lessened public confidence in the successive boards of education and 
Nor is it necessary to raise the question whether 
these well-known scandals have a basis in fact. The public belief 
that they have such a basis does the mischief. It is my judgment 
that no fact is depriving the present board of that degree of public 
confidence which it so well deserves more than the scandals con- 
nected with the nomination of teachers within the past three years. 

‘*It is my belief that the time has come for the entire abandon- 
ment of the present plan of nominating teachers by local trustees. 
This important duty should be intrusted to a standing committee 
of the board, directly responsible to it. Such a committee would 
be obliged to adopt some general rules to govern its action, and 
these would necessarily look to the selection of the best teachers. 
The meeting of this committee would be held in the rooms of the 
School Board, and other conditions would assist in reducing to a 
minimum the liability of a selection being determined by unworthy 
No other plan has worked as satisfactorily 


in the schools. 


influences or motives. 


in the larger cities as this. 
‘<The second weakness in the school system to which I call at- 


tention is the appointment of local committees or boards known as 
local trustees, with supervisory powers and duties in the schools of 
the several districts.” 

The Ohio Legislature at once took the matter in 
hand and what is known as the Bailey school law has 
been enacted, section 3897 having special application to 
Cincinnati, and is much stronger than even Dr. White 


suggested. 

**'The members of such Board of Education shall not, as indi- 
viduals or as local committees, exercise supervisory authority over 
the schools in the several wards or districts, or have the selection or 
nomination of teachers. 

‘* The superintendent of the public schools of said city district 
of the first grade of the first class shall appoint all the teachers of 
said schools, by and with the consent of the Board of Education, 
and the superintendent or the Board of Edacation may remove for 
cause.”’ 

This was not the result of electioneering, but the legit- 
imate fruit of a single, honest, courageous statement of a 


great evil at the right time. When Dr. White was in- 


vited by the Senate Committee to state the remedy as he 
would have it, his highest suggestion was that a special 
committee have the appointing power, and the superin- 
tendent the veto power ; but the General Assembly went 
further than that, and gave him the appointing power, and 
the veto to them. To complicate, or rather to intensify 
matters, the court had decided just prior to his report on 
Feb. 24 that the school board of the city was illegally or 
informally chosen, and the entire board went to the people 
for reélection. Those who understand what such combi- 
nations mean know full well how natural, almost impossi- 
ble, a popular reversal of legislative intention is under 
such circumstances. The election occurred last week, and 
our advices from different sources show conclusively that 
there was no popular bitterness, no attack on Dr. White, 
no crusade against his special friends in the board, 7. e. 
those who advocated his election a year ago ; no unfriend- 
liness toward the legislative enactment, but quite the con- 
trary, and a board elected in hearty sympathy with the 
reform ; and we understand that no man who in any way 
antagonized the reform movement is elected. This will 
give courage to those in authority everywhere, and, if we 
mistake not, will lead to a very general reform of unde- 
sirable methods in cities more or less afflicted in similar 


ways. 


THIS AND THAT. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 
’Twixt fool and wise 
This difference lies : 
The fool his folly shows, 
Yet knows it not; 
The wise his folly knows, 
Yet shows it not. 

— Moore was paid £3,000 for ‘* Lalla Rookh.’’ 

— Professor Lee, the Orientalist, was a carpenter by trade. 

— Canova executed a statue of Washington, which ornaments 
the State House in Boston. 

— Douglas Jerrold was but twenty-five years old when he 
wrote the first of his dramas. 

— President Alice A. Freeman, of Wellesley College, is one of 
the invited guests at the Columbia College celebration. 

— The settlement of Marietta, O., was commenced on the 7th of 
April, 1788. This was the first permanent settlement in Ohio. 

— Socrates, celebrated for his noble oratorical compositions, was 
of so timid a disposition that he rarely ventured to speak in public. 

— The first anti-slavery society in America was formed in Phil- 
adelphia, on the 14th of April, 1775, and was composed mostly of 
Quakers. 

— Tycho Brahe, the great Danish astronomer, built a grand 
castle and observatory combined on an island of the Baltic, oppo- 
site Copenhagen, which he named the ‘‘ Castle of the Heavens.’’ 

— The fund of the Atheneum Library, Boston, is upward of 
$500,000, the income of which is used forthe increase of the 
library, the purchase of works of arts, and other purposes of the 
institution. 

— Patrick Henry was called ‘‘ The Demosthenes of America”? ; 
Richard H. Lee, ‘‘ The Cicero of the Continental Congress’? ; 
Samuel Adams, ‘‘ The Great Quandary *’ ; Stephen Douglas, ‘‘ The 
Little Giant.”’ 

— Handel, when he felt the inspiration of music upon him, 
sought the graveyard of some village church, and on the moss- 
grown stones laid his portfolio and wrote his compositions, never 
trying their harmony until he had completed the entire piece. 

— A New York school-teacher explained to her pupils that the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ vicissitude’’ was change, and called upon a 
boy to give a sentence in which the word was used. The urchin 
promptly responded, ‘‘ Me mother sent me to the grocery store for 
the vicissitude of a five dollar bill! ’’ 

— It is said that the book which first took hold of Longfellow’s 
imagination and excited his mind was Irving’s Sketch Book. He 
was a schoolboy when he read it, and its pleasant humor and mel- 
ancholy tenderness held him spell bound. The spell was never 
broken, for the fascination of the book remained during his life. 


—Tid-Bits. 


— The following conversation occurred in one of the graded pri- 
mary schools of the United States (not in New England) on the 
day before Thanksgiving : Teacher—What is Thanksgiving Day ? 
First Pupil—It is the day Washington was born. Second Pupil— 
No; it is the day Jesus was born. Third Pupil—It is the day we 
have to go to church and give thanks we ain’t dead. 

— A recent conflagration in a remote Chinese village destroyed 
the ancestral home of the family of Confucius, with all its valuable 
contents. It was really one of the most remarkable and artistic 
museums in the world, containing as it did nearly every extant 
memorial of the great teacher. In that building, erected about 600 
B. C., generation after generation, the male heirs of the Chinese 
philosopher have dwelt in unbroken line for 2,500 years. 

— ‘‘ Islam,”’ the favorite Mohammedan word to designate their 
religion, means absolute, unquestioning submission to the will of 
God, which, according to Mohammed, means faithful observance 
of these five duties: viz., (1) recital of the creed; (2) prayer; (3) 
almsgiving ; (4) fasting daring Ramadham; (5) the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The creed is, ‘* There is no deity but God, and Mohammed 


is the prophet of God.’’ Gibbon tersely, sarcastically remarks of 
of these two conceptions, that one is an eternal truth and the other 


an eternal lie.—Congregationalist, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, 


A VAIN PASSION. 


She sat before me in the pew, 
Half list’ning the sermon prosy, 
Half shading from my eager view 
A rounded cheek, fresh, plump, and rosy. 


HILLS, 


Her figure trim, in stylish mode, 
Her prayer-book, with her name upon it, 
Well pleased her, but she plainly showed 
She most admired her Easter bonnet. 


And I sat idly near her there, 

Half wond’ ring at, and half admiring 
The soft confusion of her hair,— 

But never to her hand aspiring ; 


For wel! I knew all hopes were vain,— 
Her father is too rich and thrifty,— 
And I am poor and then again,— 
She is but five, while I am fifty. 


_ ‘Two is company, three is a crowd,’’ as the man ungrammat- 
ically remarked when he found that he had to pick out three names 
instead of oné out of the back part of the dictionary. 

How to reduce your rent: Get rich and build for yourself on 
your own land. 

People who do not believe in the existence of literary cliques are 
requested to notice that there is no mention of John L, Sullivan 
and his forthcoming book in the newly published article on ‘‘ Lit- 
erary Life in Boston.’’ 

The cat show follows close after the dog show in Boston. 
ally the dogs follow close after the cats. 

It isn’t safe to assume because a young man is prosperous enough 
to have a new spring overcoat, that his board and laundry bills are 
all paid up to date. : 

If no one had ever told us that Cassius had a “lean and hungry 
look,’? maybe we should never have known that Cassius did not 
keep house. 

The law of supply and demand is generally to be depended on in 
any given case. For example, Brooklyn, you know, is the City of 
Churches. 

‘*Go with mean people and you think life is mean,’’? says Emer- 
son. That must have been written just after Mr. Emerson’s trip 
to New York. 

** Define a monstrosity,’’ said the teacher, and the children all 
replied in ringing chorus: ‘* An insurance agent with the mumps.”’ 

“Tt is but astep from the sublime to the ridiculous; and the 
Sunday night young man is apt to take it when her father comes in 
impetuously at 11.30 o'clock. 

Friendship is very poetic and romantic and all that, but as a gen- 
eral thing when a man wants to borrow ten dollars he will do bet- 
ter if he goes to an acquaintance. 


Usu- 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— F.S,. W., author of Dame Heraldry, is Mrs. F. S. Willing, of 
Chicago. 

— The New York Tribune issued its first number on the 10th 
of April, 1841. 

— The first normal school in America was opened in Lexington, 
Mass., on July 3, 1830. 

— Alfred Tennyson has been England’s poet laureate since 1850,— 
a longer period than the honor was held by any of his predecessors. 

— Princeton College has received $8,000 toward the new Art 
Museum from Robert Garrett, the wealthy Baltimore railroad man, 

— Jay Gould made the first official map of Delaware County, 
New York, which became the standard and has remained such 


ever since. 

— All the former teachers will return to the Round Lake Sum- 
mer School at Saratoga this season, and many new ones will be 
added to the corps of instructors. 

— President McCosh declares that since he abolished secret so- 
cieties at Princeton there has been better order, less drinking, and 
less opposition to the faculty. 

— Mrs. May Agnes Fleming, when she died, was under contract 
to write ten stories for $75,000. They were to be produced at the 
rate of two a year, making her income $15,000 per annum. 

— An alumne association has been formed of the graduates and 
former pupils of Wheaton Seminary, Norton, residing in and about 
New York. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, is president. 

— Miss Susan Wood, B. Se., has obtained the teacher’s diploma 
in the art, theory, and history of education, at London University. 
Only eight men and two women have obtained this diploma since 
the examination was instituted. 

— At an autograph sale in Boston, a letter from Hawthorne to 
the late Mr. Whipple brought $16.50,—two dollars more than a 
document signed by Henry VIII. A verse of ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’’ 
signed by Dr. Holmes, brought $3.25, and a document bearing the 
joint signatures of Ferdinand and Isabella, $61. 

— The gilded cross over one of the doors of Gore Hall, Harvard 
College, is a trophy of the capture of Louisburg by New England 
troops, in 1744. It was taken from a French church, and its pres- 
ent location is the more appropriate since the motto of the colon- 
ist troops was “‘ Nil desperandum Christo duce,’’ and that of the 
college is ‘* Christo et ecclesia.”’ 

— The American Journal of Psychology, edited by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Johns Hopkins University, is announced as a new quarterly 
review, to be issued at an early day, at $3.00 a year; single num- 
bers $1.00. This promises to be one of the most distinguished peri- 
odicals of a distinctly philosophical character that has appeared in 
English. No American is better fitted for the work, probably, than 
Dr. Hall, and he will give to its editing the closest personal atten- 
tion. We welcome most heartily anything of the strength and 


dignity which this periodical is sure to have. 
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TING SCHOOL AT 
PA.* 


THE INDIAN TRAIN 
CARLISLE, 


‘* Edneate the Indian by all means,”’ said a well-known Boston 
man recently, ‘‘ for when the Indian becomes an educated man he 
is extesminated, and is transformed at the same time into a being 
fitted to be an American citizen, for advanced civilization is the 
greatest enemy to savagery.”’ It seems strange that Yankees, who 
are proverbially shrewd, should not have adopted this method of 
procedure with our troublesome charges long since, and to the ex- 
clusion of every other, merely as an economical measure. During 
the last ten years the United States Government has expended vast 
amounts for military operations against the Indians, when a tithe 


Stoux Boys AS THEY ARRIVED, 1883. 


of such sums expended for schools would have accomplished far | 
more by transforming the savages into citizens. Something is being | 
done in this way at Lincoln and Hampton and Carlisle, and in the | 
district schools for the Indians in their own villages. The work in | ers, blacksmiths, ete. 


these latter schools is made difficult, on some accounts, by the in- 
fluence of the homes and parents, with whom the children still re- 
main for a large portion of the time. At the training schools, 
where the scholars are removed at once and entirely from former in- 
fluences, the changes wrought are often marvelous. 

The school at Carlisle, Pa., has been established for some years, 


pus, and include officers’ headquarters, girls’ quarters, the boys’ 
and girls’ industrial departments, ete. 

The method of instruction adopted is like that of an ordinary 
day school, combined with industrial training. The English lan- 
guage is the only one taught, and a fair common school education 
is given. No books are used with beginners; the teaching is mostly 
objective, and even the more advanced pupils are not urged beyond 
a practical knowledge of the English branches. A majority of them 
excel in arithmetic, spelling, and writing, and they are wonderfully 
apt at music also. 

Besides the education derived from books, thorough industrial 
training fits each pupil to take up the duties of civilized life and 


and is under the charge of Capt. Richard H. Pratt, formerly in the 


Tom TorRLINo (NAVAJO) AS HE ARRIVED, 1882. 


earn his own living. The boys select the trade they wish to learn, 


} 


Sioux Boys, Two YEARS AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL. 


and are placed in one of the various shops accordingly. Each of 
these has an able master at its head, and the boys become very 
clever tailors, tinsmiths, shoemakers, harness-makers, wagon-mak- 
There is a bakery where one or two Indian 
boys make all the bread used in the school, and a printer's shop, 
where seven or eight bright Indian lads, with the help of a white 
foreman and a lady teacher, issue a readable monthly newspaper 
called the Morning Star. A smaller weekly paper is also issued 
for the younger children. 
ment, which is separate from that of the boys, the little Indian 
maids are taught to sew, to cook, and do all else necessary to make 


In the girls’ industrial training depart- 


q 


AS HE RETURNED, 1886 


10th Cavalry, U.S. A. The buildings and extensive 2B 
7 grounds of them good housekeepers. Both boys and girls i 
the echool are situated at one end of the aristocratic old town, and the schoolroom, and the other half in the ‘ery Ps oo ane 
the site has been in possession of the Government since the Revolu- | that the sehoolrooms and shops are never empt The « .a tn 
tion. The original buildings thereon were erected as barracks by is excellent in quality, and the quantity iin all Barr 
able. 


Hessian prisoners captured by General Washington at Trenton. 


The place was used as a training school for years, being rebuilt in’ ployment on farms and in families 
1836. Lee burned them during the Gettysburg campaign; in 1879 satisfaction that their employers : 


During the summer vacation many of the boys and girls find em- 


many of them giving such entire 
regret giving them up when the 


the property was turned over to the Indian department, and since school reopens. 


then has been used as an Indian training school for both boys and | 
girls. The principal buildings face on « large and beautiful cam-| story brick building de 


* For the fine cuts, and for many of the facts conce 
we are indebted to a very interesting article by “ = Enis pchool, 
M. B. Ellis), published_recently in the Sunday Herald. 8 


It is not all work at the school, however. There is a large one- 


voted exclusively to indoor amuseme 

ents, and 
one of the favorite employments here is roller skating. The bos 8 
play cricket, baseball, and other out-door games, and are as Pry 
lot of stalwart lads as one would wish to see, , 


The school at Carlisle is a Christian institution from beginning 
toend. ‘The different churches of the town have extended cordial 
invitations to the students to occupy regular sittings in whichever 
church they may prefer. The clergymen in charge of these churches 
successively officiate as chaplains in the pretty little chapel con- 
nected with the school, aud many of the pupils have become mem- 
bers of these churches. 

Some of the Indians arrive at the school in the most destitute 
covered only with poor rags or a single blanket, while 


condition, 
savage splendor that befits a chief’s son 


others are attired in all the 
or daughter. They are soon put into the regulation dress of the 
school, —the boys in a semi-military uniform of army blue and brass 
buttons, and the girls in cotton and woolen frocks, with large check 
aprons and a long circular or cape garment of dark-blue cloth, with 
a hood attached, that they use as an outer garment. Some of the 
Indian boys show their old fondness for decorating their personal 
attire in their work, and this inclination is particularly noticeable in 
the tailor shop, where not unfrequently a boy will embroider the 
most elaborate designs upon the linings of the vests or jackets, while 
others sew labels containing words or an entire sentence, as one boy 
who made a jacket to fit himself worked on the lining: ** Please 
do not give to another boy this coat. I made it to myself.’? The 
tailor shop is a favorite place with many of the boys, as they seem 
to take more than kindly to sewing the bits of bright braid on the 
blue uniforms and ornamenting the gayer-colored linings. 

When one takes into consideration that in the boys and girls now 
at the Carlisle School there are represented such tribes as the fierce 
Cheyennes ; the moody Sioux, with their high cheek bones and 
straight forms; the vindictive Comanches ; the Diggers, one of 
the lowest and most degraded ‘tribes; the treacherous Pawnees ; 
the Pueblos, a half Mexican, half Indian tribe; the Navajoes, that 
have been called the Gypsies of the Indians; the cruel and mur- 
derous Kiowas; the heavy, stupid Shoshones; the Nez Peroes, one 
of the most cunning of all the tribes; the Creeks, Crows, Modocs ; 
the Poneas, the powerful, wicked Arapahoes; and the most stealthy 
and treacherous of all these, the Apaches, the realization of all that 
has been accomplished here seems almost phenomenal. Several of 
the older pupils who have been at this training school have gone 
back to the Indian reservations, and, against the strongest tide of 
opposition, they have succeeded in doing a vast amount of good 
work, and from the different Indian agencies, Captain Pratt is 
constantly in receipt of the most encouraging reports concerning the 
various branches of trade in which they are engaged. 

Since 1879 there have been nearly a thousand boys and girls in- 
structed at this school. The total monthly attendance of our In- 
dian schools for 1885 reached 6,000, a very gratifying fact to those 
interested,—as who is not ?—in this good work. 


"ACTS. 


WORDS, 


Though implies more of contrast than while. 

By refers to a more remote cause than with, as ‘* he was hit by a 
man with a ball.” 

Through differs from )y and with as indicating an appointed chan- 
nel for its action. 

Nearly applies to questions of quantity, time, and space; almost 
more commonly applies to degree. 

Completely refers most naturally to degree, and entirely to quan- 
tity ; hardly to degree, scarcely to quantity. ; 

Which refers to a class as a whole, that to designate an individual 
of the class; which may, and usually does, apply to a preceding 
— or part of a sentence, (iat usually has a direct antecedent 
word. 


DPECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


The battle of Marathon, B. C. 490, in which the Atheni - 
The battle of Syracuse, B. C. 413, in which the Atheni 
the Syracusans and hele allies, 
The battle of Arbela, B. C. 331, in which the Persians und 
Darius, were defeated by the Macedonians and Greeks under yr 
ander the Great. : 
The battle of Metaurus, B. C. 207, in which the C ini 
under Hasdrubal, were defeated by the R 
‘he battle of Paillippi, B. C. 42, in which Brutu ‘assi 
2, s and Cassius 
op 8 by Octavius and Antony. The fate of the Republic 
Tie battle of Actium, B. C. 31, in which th i 
Antouy and Cleopatra were def ited * hes cane iali 
The battle of Lutzen, A. D. 1632, which decided igi i 
Gustavus Adolphus was killed 
ry Arminius, over the Roman Legions 
The battle of Chalons, A. D 451, i i 
A. D, 4 yhich the Huns und 
Attila, called the Scourge of G 
1¢ battle of Tours, A. D. 732, in which 
= »A. D. 752, the S - 
py Charles Martel. Christendom was 
A. D. 1066, in which Harold, commanding 
ale ly, was defeated by William the Conqueror of 
Joan of Are’s victory over the Encli 
ry nglish at Orleans, A. D. 
of the Spanish Armada by the English’ D. 
D. 1704, in which the French and 
rarians, umder Marshal ll i 
Bs AgeesP Pultowa, A. D. 1709, in which Charles XII., of 
The = by the Russians under Peter the Great. 
"TT y © Americans over Burgoyne at Saratoga, A. D. 
The battle of Val 792. j 
my, A. D. 1792, in which an invading army 
Deke of Be a ans, and Hessians, under the command of the 
were defeated bythe French under Dumouriez. 
aterloo, 1815, in which the French, under Na- 
a. were de eated by the allied armies of Russia, Austria 
under the Duke of Wellington 
zist o ct., 1805, the great naval b ttl f f; 
was fought. The English under Lord Nelson deleted Pigg 


and Spanish. It destroyed - 


| = 
SS 7 gS; 
SSG 7, / 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BROWNING AND SHAKESPEARE. 
VARIOUS CHEAP EDITIONS AND THEIR USES. 


In the plethora of light and tuneful verse and the pride of craft 
of the verse-makers, we are sometimes in danger of forgetting, in 
this our day, that the great poets are ever the deep thinkers. The 
soul of man is the poet’s chief concern. To sound its depths and 
measure its complicated motives, and to set forth what he has 
found, for the iustruction of his fellows, has always been his heaven- 
imposed task. 

No wonder, then, that Robert Browning, a man who is in a pro- 
found sense the poet of his generation, who gives voice to the strug- 
gle and strain and complex passion of souls perplexed by all the 
questionings of modern thought, should not be easy reading. He 
is not the poet of easy living. He is strenuous, fiery, passionately 
alive, and passionately religious, always urging men on, through 
the depths of experience, but toward the heights of aspiration and 
belief. Rich and warm as are his human sympathies, his spiritual 
insight is not less keen and true. He is constantly leading man out 
beyond his depth, but it is only to teach him to swim. He makes 
us perceive that the spiritual element will bear us up, as surely 
and more easily than the dry land of visible facts, if we will only 
trust ourselves to it. 

Te is always in search of man’s utmost reach; the heroic is his 
natural height. In his last book of Par/eyings, it is this deepest 
significance, this inmost meaning at the heart of all human triumph 
or defeat, that he is in search of. As usual, the form is sometimes 
rough and strange,—the nat has a thick shell and a bitter skin, but 
the meat is sound and satisfying. It is unquestionably true that, 
either for pleasure or profit, Browning demands serious study. 
Mauy of his short lyrics have a powerful charm that appeals to all, 
but much of bis more important work is, at first glance, unintel- 
ligible. These are the very lines that seem, later, to burn in letters 
of fire. His manner once familiar, verbal difficulties only give an 
additional zest ; it seems to the eagey comprehension of the reader 
as if the writer spoke to him alone. 

Many helps are offered to the student of Browning. Mr. Rolfe, 
who has added to his invaluable Shakespeare several volumes of 
English classics, gives us now, in the same series, the Select Poems 
of Robert Browning, judiciously selected as an introduction to this 
study. This little volume has two editors; Miss Hersey, ‘* who 
knows ten-fold more about Browning than I do,’’ as Mr. Rolfe 
says in his preface, having done an important share of the work. 
The selection (which includes Pippa Passes) is an admirable one, 
a hundred and twenty-two pages of solid gold. The notes are not 
too numerous or ambitious, but one may always safely leave notes 
until after the poem has been carefully read two or three times. 
Probably no poet has been more explained in his own life-time than 
Mr. Browning, but before one has listened to him attentively, and 
fully received a direct personal impression, an explanation is an 
impertinence. After that it is sometimes unnecessary. 

John B. Alden adds the cheap edition of Shakespeare to his many 


‘tempting bargains in literary wares; a full set, with copious glos- 


sary, etc.,in dark blue muslin, with gilt tops and titles, for $6.00. 

The handy little ten-cent issues of ‘* Cassell’s National Library ”’ 
have fair paper and clear print to recommend them, and they 
already include a long list of standard books. These inexpensive 
copies of real literature furnish an opportunity for collateral read- 
ing which every studious owner of a few books will be glad to im- 
prove. Nothing adds so much to the value and interest of histor- 
ical reading. For instance, a group of friends forming a small 
reading circle are improving their opportunities, and Mr. Alden’s 
enterprise, to read Guizot’'s History of France. A member of the 
class calls attention to the very interesting series of portraits of 
Julius Cesar in the Febraary Scrijner’s. (They are still in the first 
volume of Guizot, and busy with the conquest of Gaul.) Discussion 
of the character of Cesar naturally follows, and authorities are pro- 
duced, various Lives from Plutarch to Froude being hunted up in 
paper bindings. These, with readings from the Commentaries, oc- 
cupy an evening, and the reference books are kept for future use. 
Perhaps a little ingenuity and skill with the peo or brush are ex- 
pended upon stiff paper covers, which add considerably to the per- 
manent usefulness of these unbound editions. During a course of 
reading based upon a single important work, the little collection 
may grow into quite a respectable shelf of books with a surpris- 
ingly small outlay. Of course this instance is a mere hint; the 
poets and the story-tellers will naturally be called in to g ve life 


and detail to the narrative of the historian. 
D. H. R. GoopALe. 


Frencn Reaper. 
Guillaume $8. Conrad. London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne; Cassell & Co, Limited. Cloth, pp. 282. Price, $1.00. 
This book has not been made, but has grown, as the necessities 

of the schoolroom demanded, and it is therefore safe to say that 

many teachers will find it the very thing they have long needed. 

The author, who is the French master at Portsmouth High School, 

experienced great difficulty in finding reading-books which were 

suitable. In order to deserve the name graduated, a reader should 
be so constructed as to go hand in hand with the grammar. It 
should not anticipate, but recapitulate,and should be, in fact, another 
form of the grammar, putting into practice what has already been 
learned theoretically. he reader under discussion will meet this 
ideal, being a collection of prose and poetry from standard authors, 
so arranged as to be used with the ordinary French grammer from 
the very first. Thus, in part @rst we have at the beginning se- 
lections exemplifying the use of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, 
with the verb in the present indicative, and participles. A step 
farther on the above words are used with pronouns, and the verb in 
the imperfect and preterite is introduced; while the third step 
furnishes the parts of speech, the indicative mood, and takes up 
the subjunctive. This will serve to show the sound and sensible 
principles on which the whole is arranged. Idioms are printed in 

bold type all through, numbered, and explained by notes; and a 

complete list of all used, a verb table, a complete vocabulary, and 


CASSELL’s PUBLIC 


- many other useful features, make this little volume a rarely per- 


fect book of its kind. 


Warman’s ScHoot-Room Frienp. Practical Suggestions 
on Reading, Reciting, and Impersonating (not a treatise on elo- 
cution), by Prof. E. B. Warman, A.M. Chicago: W. H. Har- 
rison, Jr. Publishing Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Warman will be best known to our readers from his 
much delivered lecture on ‘‘ Trueand False Elocution,’’ with which 
he made a reputation, and which is pablished as an appendix to 
this volume. The work is entirely unlike anything else that has 
come under our eye. It is useless to pass judgment upon it further 
than to say, what everybody who knows the man appreciates, that 
he thoroughly knows his business; that he puts every thing clearly, 
tersely, emphatically; that he has packed his rules, advice, and 
explanations on every phase of reading, reciting, and impersonating 
into surprisingly small compass. - 

A few of his sentences will represent the book: The emphatic 


word is the thought-word, and, by transposing the words, can be seen the same 


made the climacteric word. Whatever is subordinate in meaning 
should be subordinate in pitch, and the emphatic word should be 
taken out of the level of all subordinate words. In interrogations, 
if you defer to others, give a rising inflection; if you assert your- 
self, a falling. In addressing the Deity there should always be 
deference ; in speaking of the Deity there should always be rever- 
ence. In speaking to a person give the rising inflection ; in speak- 
ing of, the falling. Contrasted meanings require contrasted in- 
flections. Frequent rising inflections indicate weakness. Strength, 
courage, and firmness are characterized by the falling inflection 
Uncertainty is expressed by the rising inflection; certainty by the 
falling. Emphasis is simple force; stress is the manner of apply- 


ing it. By the punctuation, students perceive ; by the pauses, read- 
ers interpret. A poise in reading poetry is much more effective than 
a pause. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. New York: the Planting 
and the Growth of the Empire State. In two vols. By Ellis 
H. Roberts. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 

Irving’s work has given the world a taste of early New York 
history which makes it exceedingly difficult for any modern 
writer to present successfully the story of New York’s birth and 
growth. Of course the historian does not try to be a story-writer. 
Mr. Haliday has said that Plymouth Church does not want another 
Beecher ; this is well, for she could not have him if she did. For 
the same reason we do not want another Irving to supplant the 
genuine Irving. The next best thing is to have the record of this 
great State from its uncertain dawn to the present commercial 
glory. Mr. Roberts furnishes sufficient play for the fancy without 
enlarging upou historic facts. 

Assuming the reliability of these volumes in every particular, 
without having the time or the facilities for testing the data, we 
readily bear testimony to the readable, suggestive, and practically 
helpful character of the books. The author has a way of throwing 
in phrases and clauses that shed light upon many things that one is 
not looking for. For instance, on the second page, speaking of the 
naming of the colony, he says, ‘* A name derived from the Duke of 
York, the most bigoted of the Stuarts.’’ In this way an interest in 
a variety of French, English, and Dutch characters is awakened, 
and he would be an exception who could read the first half of the 
first volume without turning more than once to the larger historical 
volumes of his library, reading for a time on suburban lines of his- 
tory. The account of Hudson’s adventures and discoveries is 
graphically told, and, like every department of the volumes, leaves 
a distinct impression. This is a peculiar merit of the author. It is 
one thing to write a fascinating history; it is quite another thing 
to write a history which, while fascinating, leaves every important 
fact standing out with historic emphasis. 

With all the prose, there is a dealof poetry in any statement of 
the reign of Van Twiller and Stuyvesant. 

The first volume of the series ought certainly to be used as a sup- 
plementary reader at some time in the school life of every child. 
We incline to think that nothing better could be done by way of 
history and biography than the selection of several volumes of the 
‘* American Commonwealths’’ and some of the ‘* American 
Statesman Series.”’ However much one may have read of Irving 
and studied of history, he needs to read this first volume to estab- 
lish the proper balance between fact and fancy, the important and 
unimportant, in the relations of the three great European powers in 
regard to American affairs during all these years. We have em 
phasized the first volume because, from one standpoint, it has much 
greater historic importance. 

The second volume deals with New York in the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the War for the Union; its industrial, polit- 
ical, commercial, and literary development. It is more indispen- 
sable as a book of reference than the first volume, and it is emi- 
nently important to have the reliable, well-digested facts and 
figures and estimates of men and measures. The two volumes are 
radically unlike in their material, though perhaps of equal value in 
their respective lines. 


L’Ompra. By A. Gennevraye. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins. (Romans choisis.) Paper, pp. 216. Price 60 cents. 
Seventh in the series of Romans choisis, published by Jenkins of 

New York, at a cost much less than that of imported books, is the 

story of L’Ombra, by A. Gennevraye. The writer is an author little 

known as yet in this country, but quite popular abroad, and the 
novel in question will serve as a most pleasant introduction to 

American readers. The story is that of a young girl, Erminia, the 

daughter of an Italian prince and an English mother, who, having 

lost her parents in infancy, lives with her Italian grandfather and 
an English great uncle, in a retired castle in the mountains six or 
seven leagues from Naples. The only other member of the family 
is an old gentleman, once a famous tenor singer, and by these three 
‘*Minia’’ is educated. She is beautiful, intelligent, and has a 
superb voice, which the old tenor carefully trains. The grand- 
father has a terrible attack of gout soon after the time when the 
story opens, and can no longer play chess as he used, so Minia and 
the tenor amuse him and the uncle by enacting whole operas for 
their benefit, a thing which entertains their small audience and de- 
velopes Minia’s wonderful dramatic ability. Shortly after this 
both her aged relatives die, and Minia is left alone to the protection 
of the old tenor. The latter proposes, after a time, that they go 
down to Naples to attend the opera there, as a distraction for 

Minia’s loneliness. During their visit, a grand performance for a 

charitable object is to be given, when the prima donna who is to 

take the principal part suddenly falls ill. The manager is in dis- 
pair, and Minia, at the suggestion of the old tenor, assumes the role 

for the evening, disguising her blonde beauty with pigments and a 

dark wig, and taking the stage name of L’Ombra. Her success 

was marvelous; the whole city rang with her praise, and great was 
the wondering over the mysterious singer with the heavenly voice 
who had come and gone like her namesake, a shadow. Of course 
the fairy prince had been at the opera and fallen in love with 

L’Ombra, and the romantic adventures through which the two 

passed before they ‘“‘ married and lived happily ever after’ forms 

the remainder of the story, the larger and more interesting por- 
tion. The book is ‘‘easy French’’ but very well written, and can 
be recommended to the student, 


Due Nort; or, Glimpses of Scandinavia and Russia. 
By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 
We have few Americans who can travel with as keen an eye, 

ready wit, ingratiating manner, discriminating thought, and handy 

note-book, as Mr. Ballou. There is scarcely anything in literary work 
so difficult to excel in as records of travel. America has made 
more attempts in this direction than any other nation, but bas had 
few successes. Howells stands out almost alone in high art among 
modern writers. It is as impossible for one to know what to see as 
what to say about what is seen, and what not to see as what not to 
say. Mr. Ballou has seen precisely what every reader wishes he 
might see, and has said about it precisely what any literary man 


‘ 


would be proud to say. He has the tact to travel without an object ; 
he strolls. He sees things accidentally ; you feel that you might have 
things under the same circumstances, He never lect- 


ures; rarely theorizes. It is as useful to read him as it is enjoyable 
to travel with him. We say this with the pleasantest of memories 
of a day in his company, when he saw more with less effort than all 
the rest of the party put together. 

We are told that these are glimpses of Scandinavia and Russia ; 
the reader can almost say they are experiences in those countries. 
In five lines he makes the trip from his home to Copenhagen, and 
then his strolls begin, and you know precisely how he felt as he 
wandered, observed, conversed, ate, slept, remembered, and im- 
agined. We wish it were possible to give in a review a taste of 
the book. A single paragraph, chosen at random, shows how 
much light he throws : 


* The large number of bookstores was a noticeable feature of the 
capital, as well as the excellent character of the books that were 
offered for sale. These were in German. French, and English, the lit- 
erature of the latter being especially well represented. Copenhagen 
has more daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, and current news 
publications than Edinburgh or Dublin, or most of the provincial 
cities of Great Britain.” 


A NOTABLE forthcoming book from the press of D. 
Lothrop Company will be the translation of The Russian Novelists 
from the French of Visconte E. M. de Vogiie. Written with force, 
with the marked qualities of the best French writers, a clear in- 
sight and a transparent style, and the translation by a Boston lady 
is exceedingly well done. The book will be issued early this 
summer. 


Lieut. GrorGe B. Davis, of the United States Army, 
who is Assistant Professor of Law at the Military Academy at West 
Point, has written a Manual of International Law which is a con- 
tribution of substantial and lasting value to the literature of that im- 
portant subject. It is comprehensive, covering the whole subject, 
and by its clearness of analysis and fullness of information it is made 
highly instructive. The book will be published this week by Har- 
per & Brothers. 


JoserpH Howarp, Jr., the widely known journalist and 
intimate friend of Henry Ward Beecher for the past fifty years, is 
engaged upon a life of the great preacher and orator, which will 
no doubt be the standard work, as Mr. Howard’s intimate relations 
with Mr. Beecher, and bis justly won popularity as a writer, are an 
assurance of a work of peculier interest and value. We learn the 
work is to be brought out by Hubbard Bros., at an early day, and 
will no doubt be sold by subscription, 


Harper & Broruers will publish immediately, in 
library form, Mr. Blackmore's great historical novel, Springhaven, 
which for many months has formed one of the main attractions of 
Harper's Magazine, and which was recently issued as a number of 
the ** Franklin Square Library.’’ This edition of the story will be 
uniform with Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ duodecimo edition of 
Lorna Doone, and will be embeliished by the masterly illustrations 
of Mr. Barnard and Mr. Parsons. 


Forps, Howarp, & New York, announce 
new editons of several of Henry Ward Beecher’s books : Norwood; 
or, Village Life in New England (his only novel); Yale Lectures on 
Preaching (the three series in one volume) ; Life Thoughts, compiled 
by Edna Dean Proctor, and Comfo'ting Thoughts, compiled by lrene 
H. Ovington. In addition to the Summer in England, 1886, to be 
ready very shortly, they announce a volume to contain Mr. Beecher’s 
War Speeches in England and America (1863), with other material 
of interest touching his labors and influence during that great crisis 
of American history, and its immediate political results. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish immediately The 


Inter-State Commerce Act, an analysis of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act, by John R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar, author of ‘‘ Dos 
Passos on Stock-broke:s and Stock-Exchanges,’’ containing a full 
review and construction of the several sections of the law, and de- 
tailing the duties of all common carriers thereunder, together with 
a legal dissertation upon the constitutionality of the important 
features of the Act, and an appendix with the Actin full. The work 
will form volume No. 38, in the series of ‘‘ Questions of the Day.’’ 
They have also in press, The American Electoral System: Its Char- 
acter and its History, by Charles A. O’ Neil. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. will issue, April 9, Novedlletten 
Bibliothek, a collection of standard short stories in German, se- 
lected from the best modern writers, with explanatory and literary 
notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt of the Washington High School, 
Washington, D. C. Modern German literature is in no other 
branches so rich and classic as in that of fiction. The following 
stories are given in this volume: Am heiligen Abend (On Christmas 
Eve), by Helene Stoll; Mein erster Patient (My First Patient), by 
Mare. Boyen; Der Wilddiel (The Poacher), by E. Werner; Ein 
Fruehlingstraum (A Spring Revery), by E. Funder; Die schwarze 
Dame (The Lady in Black), by A. E. Wiesner. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Celebrities of the Century; edited by Lloyd C. Sanders; price, $5.00; 
—-The Tempest; by William Shakespeare; price. 10 cents — Rosa- 
lind; by Thomas Lodge; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
For sale in Boston by Estes & Lauriat. ; ‘ 

The Bride of the Nile; by George Ebers; price, 25cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

The Picture of Paul (the Disciple); by Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A.; 
price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

A Handbook to Dante; by Givvanni A. Seartazzini; translated from 
the Italian with notes and additious by Thomas Davidson; price, 
$1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co 

The Meigs Railway; by Joe V. Meigs. Boston: C. i. Whiting. 

A First Course of Physical Laboratory Practice; by A.M. Worthing- 
ton, M.A.; price, $1.20. Boston: John Allyn. 

The Apocryphal Life of Jesus; by Bernhard Pick, Ph.D. ; price, 50 
cents. Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature (Vol. VL.) ; price, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. New York: Jolin B. Alden. 

The Lives of the Presidents: John Adams and Thomas Jefferson; 
by Wm. 0. Stoddard; price, $1.25. New York: White, Stokes, & 

llen. 
<7 Piano Primer: A Systematic and Clear Explanation of the 
Fundamental Principles of Pianoforte Playing; price, boards 75 cents, 
paper 60 cents. New York: H. R. Palmer. 

he Lovely Wang; by Hon. Lewis Wingfield; price, 25 cents.—— 
Grimm’s Kinder-Und Haus-Marchen; selected and edited, with intre- 
duction. notes, and vocabulary, by C. P. Otis; price, $1.25. New York: 
ry Holt & Co. : 
ws *- in Ancient Rome; by Edgar S. Shumway; price, 80 cents. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. z 

Natural Law in the Business World; by Heury Wood; price, 74 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 3 

The Eclectic Guide to Health; or, Physiology and peers are 
ture Readings Selected for the Use of Teachers and Schools; by F.D. 
Morris, D.D.. LL D. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

Village Photographs; by Augusta Learned; price, $1.75. 
by Theo Gift; price, 31.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Boston by C. H. Whiting. 

Cookery for Invalids; by Thomas J. Murrey; price, 50 cents.—— 
Madrigals and Catches; by Frank Dempster Sherman; rice, $1.00. 
New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. For sale in Boston by Cupples, 
Upham, & Co. 

The Early Tudors,—Henry VII., Henry VIII.; by Rev. C. E. Mob- 
erly, M.A.— Agriculture in some of its Relations with Chemistry ; 2 
vols.; by F. H. Storer, 8.B., A.M.; price, $5.00. New York: Chas. 


Victims; 
For sale in 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Town Hall, Beverly, Friday, 
April 8. The Association was called to order at 
9.30 a. m., by the president, E. C. Adams of 


Newburyport. 


Little Things that Help. 

The opening exercise was given by Miss C. 
Idella Wallace, of Lynn, Mass. Her topic was 
on primary work,—‘ Little Things that Help.” 
It was replete with suggestions and sensible devices 
for interesting and instructing little children. 
Among them was the importance of taking an en- 
thusiastic interest in the sports and childlike games 
of little children. She illustrated by citing her 
own admirable methods of bringing the pupils into 
hearty sympathy with the demands of a good 
school. 

Manual Training. 

The second topic on the programme was ‘‘ Man- 
ual Training,”’ opened by a paper by Mr. E, H. 
Lord, of the high school of Lawrence, Mass. 

The labor question demands solution, and is in- 
timately associated with the subject of education. 
A sound education would eradicate many of the 
evils that exist in society; yet a faulty system is 
better than no system at all. ‘There are now 
many signs of dissent with the work of the schools. 
Practical education is now emphatically demanded. 
‘That education is best that will prepare the child 
for the end for which he was created. Man is a 
product of nature, and his education should con- 
form to the true scientific spirit. Man is a cre- 
ative being, and by his work creates himself. Ac- 
tivity, work, is the general primitive condition. 
We must first teach the child to work ; then follows 
learning. ‘The natural impulses are to be wisely 
fostered. All the powers should be trained equally 
and systematically. The manual training school 
is but a larger development of the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten has not yet had the recognition 
in this country that it deserves. Manual training 
was first practically introduced at the Institute of 
Technology in Boston, by President Runkle. The 
demand has grown rapidly, and it has been intro- 
duced in connection with the publie school system 
in Philadelphia, and at Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Lord gave an outline of a course of study, 
in which one-half of the time may be devoted to 
academic studies and the other half to manual in- 
struction. This is substantially the course laid 
down by the Chicago Manual Training School. 
When this system has been tested, as in Phila- 
delphia, it has worked well. Under this system 
the pupil is taught to develop his mind at the same 
time he is trained in the skillful use of the hand. 
Shop-work secures voluntary attention, An hour 
devoted to shop-work will develop as much mental 
power as an hour devoted to book study. Manual 
training schools should never be degraded into 
manufacturing establishments. In this system the 
girls are not lost sight of. Sewing is now taught 
in many towns and cities, and the time will come 
when the range of manual training for girls will 
be as wide as for boys. 

Discussion. 

Supt. Brewster of Lawrence opened the dis- 
cussion. He heartily commended the paper of Mr. 
Lord. He outlined the plans he had devised in 
Lawrence to promote manual training in that city. 
It keeps the pupils busy and obviates the neces- 
sity of school discipline. The hand and the eye 
should be so trained that the idle time of pupils 
should be utilized. The ordinary curriculum of 
the public day school should have incorporated into 
it manual training. ‘Too much time is wasted in 
vacations. 

D. B. Hagar, principal of State Normal School 
of Salem, said this discussion was one of the most 
important ones before the country. Able men of 
experience differ upou the educational value of 
manual training. ‘The developing of ideas is of 
the first importance. Does the training of the 
hand and the ability to make things add anything 
to the mental power of the student? On the one 
side, EK. EK. White and Dr. Peabody, at the meet- 
ing of the National Council at ‘Topeka, Kansas, 
argued that it did not; on the other hand, Prof. 
Ordway of Louisiana, and Prest. Fairchild of 
Kansas, took the ground that manual training was 
valuable for mental discipline. It is impracticable 
to establish shops in our country public schools. 
In cities and larger towns this may be possible. 
The great object of our public schools is for mental 
training. 

Mr. Gay, of Malden, testitied to the value of the 
practice of the handling of tools. He believed 
that the time must come when the boys and girls 
of this country must be trained in the use of tools. 
He thought one hour of every six might be wisely 
spent in manual training. : 

Training or Acquisition? 

The next paper, on this topic, was by Miss 
Carrie H. Kendall, Principal ot Briscoe School, 
Beverly. 

Every child is an heir,—has inherited powers 
and capabilities. [Happiness and usefulness dre the 
great boons to be secured. ‘To know what is be- 
fore us, and adopt the means of executing wisely 
every department of duty is in the line of training. 
The intellectual faculties should have no abnormal 
development. Intelligent practical uses of lan- 
guage, number, etc., are essential, but not the a// 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chieago; Orville Rrewer, Manager. 


of training or acquisition. Reading unlocks all 
knowledge, and should have special attention. 
Principles of government, of the duties of real life, 
are of prime importance. The book of Nature 
should be read as a oo of mind and heart 
for life’s great work. How to develop the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood is the serious 
question for the educators. Training is of more 
importance than acquisition. 


Temperance. 


The closing paper of the morning session was 
given by Mr. X. D. Tingley, principal of Sawyer 
School, Gloucester ; topic, ‘‘ Temperance Work 
in our Schools.”’ 

The signs of the times are full of hope when 
educators and legislators are ready to consider the 
cause of temperance and discuss how to develop 
the moral thought and moral conduct of the young. 
A good law has been enacted on this subject ; the 
next duty is for the teacher to teach the topic 
wisely and well. By precept we must teach the 
action of alcohol upon the body. Great good has 
already been done in the matter of nareotics. 
Youthful smokers are fewer since this instruction 
was undertaken. New Jersey has a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of tobacco to persons under 16 years 
of age. May Massachusetts soon follow her envi- 
able example! 

Discussion, 


Mrs. X. D. Tingley, of Gloucester, followed, in 
the discussion of this subject and emphasized the 
need of teaching temperance, showing that facts 
prove intemperance to be the great curse of our land. 
The habit of using tobacco, in its relation to the 
scientific instruction, is of vital importance. Text- 
books should be in the hands of the pupils. Oral 
lessons cannot take their place. 

Mr. Bergen of Peabody, continuing the discus- 
sion, said much of the perfunctory teaching on this 
subject was bad. ‘The only way in which ethical 
instruction can be given is by having the teacher 
take a vital interest in the topic. No one can teach 
an ethical subject who is not in full sympathy with 
it. Neither should it be of the homiletic order. 
Personality in temperance instruction is always to 
be avoided. There should not bea too close adher- 
ence to the lessons of the textbook. A few words 
out of a full heart from the teacher will often do 
more good than the lesson. ‘The teaching should 
be based upon true science; pseudo-science is out 
of place in teaching this subject. All exaggeration 
does harm. All experiments should be genuine 
and convey the exact truth. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
The Association met at 1.30 p.m., President 
Adams presiding. 
Officers Elected, 


The following officers for the next year were 
unanimously chosen : 

Pres.—E. H. Lord, Lawrence. 

Vice-Pres.—L. W. Sanborn, Danvers. 

Sec.—X. D. Tingley, Gloucester. 

Treas.—O. B. Stone, Salem. 

Councillors—Clarence Kelley, Gloucester ; 0. B. 
Bruce, Lynn ; Miss Carrie H. Kendall, Beverly. 


Music. 

A class exercise, ‘‘ Music in Public Schools,’’ 
was conducted by Mr. C. R. Bill, musical in- 
structor in the schools of Beverly and Peabody. 
Mr. Bill showed, by a class of about twenty-five 
pupils, the successive steps of musical instruction 
in the secondary steps, and the pupils acquitted 
themselves with great credit. 

Temperance Teaching. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Prince, Agent of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts, and by 
Mr. Bergen of Peabody, on the ‘‘ Teaching of 
Temperance in the Common Schools.’’ Mr. Ber- 
gen said all scientific experiments with pupils 
should be conducted with great deliberation, as 
the purpose was not to teach how to make exper- 
iments, but to teach some important truth. 

Mr. Hawley of Gloucester, and Mr. Bruce of 
Lynn continued the discussion. 

Discipline. 

The next exercise was given by Mr. George E. 
Gay, principal of the High School of Malden, on 
** Good Discipline and How to Secure It.” 

Mr. Gay spoke extemporaneously, and with 
great enthusiasm. The moral influence of a school 
is more important even than the intellectual work 
done in it. Good discipline ina school is secured 
when every pupil is doing exactly what he should 
do. There are three things to be done in every 
school: (1) Conducting recitations; (2) studying ; 
(3) recitation. Good teaching is based upon sound 
general principles. School government is an au- 
tocracy, an unlimited monarchy. Mr. Gay dis- 
countenanced any application of loose republican 
principles in the matter of discipline. Hold the 
reins in your own hands, Make your school self- 
reliant by being so yourself. Right motives are 
to be constantly made potent. The control of the 
will of pupils through the affections is one of the 
strongest elements of power. In the matter of 
methods, make few rules; make none you cannot 
enforee ; deliberate before you demand ; never 
threaten. Adapt your correctives to the individual 
needs of the pupils; general rules cannot be given 
that will meet the special case. Know the char- 
acter of each child, and what circumstances and 
environments surround him. ‘This will make cor. 
rection wise. Be an inspiring leader in discipline, 
as in instruction. School discipline begins with 
the self-discipline of the teacher. 


Limitations in Teaching 


was the subject of a paper by Miss Harriette O. 
Nelson, of the High School of Haverhill. 


Of the many lessons taught the teacher by act- 
ual experience, are self-distrust and modesty. Our 
weak points are exposed. Educational work does 


not admit of absolute uniformity of experience. 
Some days furnish the ‘unexpected things” in 
suecession. Our limitations are shown in the 
varied work of the school. Pedagogy is not an 
exact science. The work of the teacher is to 
plant and nurture. We have many more things 
to teach than we ean do well. Energetic and per- 
sistent cramming is the evil of the hour in school 
Teachers need time for study, for an ac- 
quaintance with art, science, and history. We 
should be healthful in body and mind. We should 
come more into the personality of our pupils. 
This paper was fall of wit, humor, and wisdom, 
and conveyed to the Association ideas of sterling 
common sense that would make agnosticism hide 
its head and teach the broad, catholic principles 
that underlie all culture that secures the truest 
types of manhood and womanhood. 


work. 


All in all, the meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful in numbers, interest, and enthusiasm in the 
history of the Association. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— In another column will be found a notice an- 
nouncing some of the speakers who will lend their 
talents toward making the next meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction an unprece- 
dented success. Arrangements are being consum- 
mated whereby the usual reduced rates on the rail- 
roads and at the hotels will be offered to those who 
wish toattend. Considering the fact that this in- 
stitution is the oldest organization of teachers in 
the world, and remembering the very successful 
meetings it has held at the White Mountains, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Newport, and Bar Harbor, 
there seems to be but little doubt that its managers 
thoroughly understand what will the most contrib- 
ute to the success of a large educational gathering. 
Mr. J. Milton Hall, the able president of this in- 
stitution, is doing his utmost, with the aid of a 
strong corps of assistants, to make this meeting 
such that every teacher attending it will feel 
doubly repaid for the time and money expended. 
Those educators desirous of attending the National 
Meeting at Chicago need not be deterred from at- 
tending this meeting on that account, for there 
will be ample time to witness the closing exercises 
of the Vermont meeting, traverse the country, and 
be present at the opening exercises in Chicago. 


— The meeting of the Middlesex County (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association, which was postponed from 
last Friday, will be held at the Horticultural Hall 
in Boston, April 2. <A full meeting is desired. 
Further particulars relating to the various speakers 
and their subjects will be announced next week. 


— Our report of the proceedings of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, held at Beverly 
last week, together with an unusual pressure in 
other departments, obliges us to lay over until next 
week an extended report of the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School ‘Teachers, which had been prepared for 
this issue. 


— Our friends in all parts of the country can 
benefit the educational associations with which they 
are connected, and at the same time confer a favor 
on us, by sending to Ture JOURNAL at the earliest 
possible date newly issued! programs and notices 
of teachers’ conferences of all kinds. 


— At the quarterly meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumn, held in Washington, D. C., 
April , there were represented nine colleges. 
The sessions were held in the lecture hall of the 
National Museum, Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, of 
Brooklyn, presiding. An exclusive session, held 
in the morning, was taken up by a discussion of 
this topic: ** The Effect of the Occupations and 
Amusements of Girls on their School Life.’’ 
During the noon recess the members were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Cleveland, a graduate of Wells 
College and an honorary member of the as- 
sociation. The afternoon meeting was thrown 
open to the public, who became greatly interested 
in an address by the president on The Relations 
of Women to the Governing Boards and Faculties 
of Colleges.’’ Social festivities were enjoyed in 
the evening. 


— At the 24th annual inter-’varsity games be- 
tween Cambridge and Oxford universities, held at 
London, Eng., on the 25th ult., Cambridge was 
the victor. 


— The Pope has issued a letter sanctioning the 
principle of the creation of a Catholic university 
at Baltimore. The projectors of this new plan 
have received encouragement from many other 
sources also, and are determined to push the work 
to completion. This new ‘institution is to be lo- 
cated at Washington, and those who are qualified 
to make the statement declare that it is to be first 
class in every respect. It is estimated that 
$8,000,000 will be necessary to carry out the 
plans. The theological department will be the 
first in operation. 


— Owing to the rapidly increasing demand for 
teachers competent to give instruction in botan 
and zoology, it has been proposed to establish at 
some point on the New England coast a marine 
biological laboratory, and to provide it with suit- 
able equipments for instruction and investigation. 
The management of this matter has been placed in 
the hands of the following trustees: Prof. Will- 
iam G. Farlow, Miss Florence M. Cushing, Prof, 
sauna Minns, Prof. William T. S ic 
Mr. Samuel Wells, 


— For increase of salary in your present posi- 


tion, address Teachers’ Codperative Association 
170 State street, Chicage, ; 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Supt. Edwards, of the Lewiston schools, has 
received an invitation to make an address at the 
next meeting of the American Teachers’ Institute 
at Burlington, Vt. Mr. Edwards will take as his 
subject, ‘“* The School and the Citizen.”’ 

— The faculty of Colby College recently tend- 
ered the students a very hearty social reception, 
which was greatly enjoyed by all. This is the be- 
ginning of what the students fondly hope will be- 
come a “‘ time-honored custom.”’ 

— A summer school of science will be conducted 

at Mount Hermon, this year, under the auspices 
of the authorities of Bowdoin College. 
— The new high school building at Westbrook, 
dedicated last week, is a fine structure with the 
rooms arranged according to the most improved 
plans. Principal Burns is to be congratulated. 

— Mr. Thomas Tash has been reélected super- 
intendent of schools in Portland; this is plainly a 
case of the right man in the right place. 

— Miss Murch, of Butler, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Somerville, Mass., at an increase of salary. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Henry A. Folsom, instructor in Municipal Law 
in the Chandler Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College, died of consumption, April 7, aged 41 
years. He graduated at Dartmouth in the class of 
‘71, and at the Boston Law School, class of ’74. 
He practiced law in Boston for six years, meeting 
with marked success, when, on account of failing 
health, he removed to Colorado. Receiving no 
benefit from the change of location, he returned to 
Hanover, the home of his boyhood, where he has 
since given instruction as above, and worked in his 
profession when his health would permit. 

— There are but five students in the senior class 
of the high school at Newmarket this term. 

— Only ten voters manifested enough interest in 
educational matters to attend the last annual meet- 
ing of the school authorities at Greenville. 

— Miss Helen J. Prescott, of Baltimore, has 
been engaged as assistant in the Lebanon High 
School. 

— Rev. D. C. Knowles, D.D., president of the 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female 
College, has accepted an invitation to deliver the 
Memorial Day address in Portsmouth the present 
year. 

VERMONT, 

— Mr. A. C, Cibulka, astudent in the Burlington 
Medical College, has received intelligence saying 
that he has fallen heir to about $24,000 in money, 
and from $15,000 to $20,000 in real estate and 
personal property, in Austria. 

— Miss es J. Way, of Peacham, for some 
time a teacher in Franklin Academy, Malone, 
N. Y., has recently been appointed preceptress of 
that institution at a largely increased salary,—a 
very responsible position. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Philena W. Rounseville, of the Dear- 
born School, is a scholar of rare ability, who 
would have distinguished herself in a mathemat- 
ical professorship. We have rarely known her 
equal in natural ability in higher mathematies. 
There are many ladies of eminent ability in the 
schools of this city. 

The great interest that has prevailed in the com- 
munity regarding the work of educating the blind 
will be intensified by the announcement that the 
new kindergarten school for little sightless children 
is now ready, and will be dedicated with appropri- 
ate ceremonies on Tuesday, April 1{), at 3 p. m. 
The building is located in Roxbury, on the corner 
of Day and Perkins streets, and is in every way 
well adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. Among the noted gentlemen who have 
promised to assist in the dedication are the names 
of Rey. Phillips Brooks, Rev. Dr. A. P, Peabody 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. re 
A. Gordon, and Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary 
of the State Board of Education. Dr. Samuel 
Kliot will preside and give a brief history of the 
work. His Excellency Governor Ames is expected 
to honor the occasion with his presence. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will read an original poem, and 
the pupils of Perkins Institution will contribute 
the music. P 

— The people of Greenfield are greatly inter- 
ested in a case that is before the Supreme Court 
for settlement,—the validity of the taxation of the 
schools established by Dwight L. Moody, the 
evangelist. It is claimed to be a literary, benev- 
olent, and scientific institution for the education of 
boys, and as such was taxed in 1884 and ISS85 for 
$350. It was paid under protest, however, and 
recovery is now sought. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Prof. T. Nelson Dale has been giving a series 
of geological lectures before the Newport Natural 
History Society. 

— Providence now has a cooking school - 
ducted by Miss Ruggles, in the old enstebatennes 
schoolhouse. The present course comprises twelve 
lessons, and it is attended by ten classes of fifteen 
girls each, taken from the various grammar schools 
of the city, each class receiving one lesson a week. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The people of St. John’s (R. C.) parish, N 
Haven, talk of seeking permission Me 
Mahon to place the parochial schools under the 
charge of the Board of Education, as are those in 
St. Patrick’s parish. Under the present conditions 
the property owners in the parish pay double taxes. 

— The resignations of Miss Burwell, Miss Hal- 
lick, and Miss Russell, were accepted by the New 
Haven Board last week. The rule that single 
Sessions on stormy days should last till one o’ clock 


was amended to read 12 o'clock. Petitions of par- 
ents who desired the change carried great wait. 
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GE NE RA L BE PI TO. VE. 


— Severe drouth in Texas. 

— A new Italian cabinet formed. 

— Damaging prairie fires in Dakota. 

— Two earthquake shocks at Burlington, Vt. 

— Sam Small, the evangelist, at death’s door. 

— John T. Raymond, the comedian, dead. 

— Rhode Island elects a Democratic governor. 

— The Pope insists that Dr. McGlynn go to Rome. 

— Prohibitory amendment in Michigan defeated. 
Republicans carry the state. 

— Chicago elected a Republican mayor, notwith- 
standing the boasts of the Anarchists and Socialists. 

— Eighteen Italians in Indian Territory killed 
in a colliery disaster. 

— Josiah Caldwell, of London, Eng., has again 
failed ; liabilities enormous. 

—- The Connecticut legislature passes a corpora- 
tion weekly payment bill. 

— The Army of the Cumberland will hold its 
annual reunion in Washington, May 11 and 12, 

— Benton J. Hall, of Lowa, is the new com- 
missioner of patents. 

— Washington, D. C., is enforcing Sunday laws 
vigorously. 

— A statue of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
dedicated at New Orleans, April 6. 

— Eugene Semple appointed governor of Wash- 
ington Territory. 

— M. Barthelemy-St.-Hiliare calls for the for- 
mation of a league to check Russian advance. 

— A third attempt on the life of the Czar re- 
ported. 

— Thirteen men killed by an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine, at Freiburg, Saxony, Germany. 

— A Jewish temple at St. Louis has subscribed 
$300 for a monument to Henry Ward Beecher. 

— The sealing steamer Eagle, reported lost off 
New Foundland, has returned safely to port with 
a cargo of 2,000 ‘seals, 

— Gladstone issues a circular to the miners in 
the north of Great Britain, urging the necessity of 
rejecting the coercion bill. 


EXCURSION 


FIELDS. 
ITINERARY, 

Saturday, April 30: Leave Central Wharf, 
Boston, at 3 p. m., Norfolk and Baltimore line, 
reaching Norfolk on Monday, May 2, at 3 p. m., 
and Albermarle House, Petersburg, at 8.30 p. m. 

Tuesday, May: 3: Visit Fort Stedman, the Mine, 
ete. The action of June 17, 1864, will be de- 
scribed by Mr. H. F. Chandler; that of Fort Sted- 
man, by Lieut. Chas. H. Pinkham; that of the 
Mine, by Capt. John Read. Mr. Griffith, owner of 
the crater, will describe the Confederate move- 
ments on each of these fields. 

May 4: Reach Ford's, Richmond, at 10.45 


a.m. No special program for the stay in Rich- 
mond, 
May 5: Train for Fredericksburg, arriving at 


9.02 a. m By carriage to Spottsylvania Court 
House. The action at Spottsylvania will be de- 
scribed by Past Dept. Commander G. A. R., Geo. 
S. Evans. The party will stop at Ashby’s Hotel. 

May 6: Anniversary Day. By carriage to 
Wilderness via Brock Road. The battle of the 
Wilderness described by Maj. E. P. Gould, The 
return will be via Chancellorsville, the Plank Road, 
and Salem Church. Lunch at Chancellorsville, 
The battle of Chancellorsville will be described by 
Maj. J. H. Cook. The following points of inter- 
est are found on the return trip: Hawkins’ farm, 
stone where “‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson fell, Dowdal’s 
Tavern, Wilderness Church, the spot where Lee 
and Jackson held council. At Frederickeburg, 
Marye’s Heights, and the National Cemetery will 
be visited. After supper, at Fredericksburg, the 
party will take the 8.47 train for Washington, 
reaching the National Hotel in that place at 11 p.m. 

and 8: In 


— For you wish to for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 


Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


THIS IS A GOOD 


TIME TO ORDER 


CLASSICS Fork CHILDREN. 


The Best Supplementary Reading. 


Choice Literature ; Full Notes; Large Type; Firm Binding; Low Prices, 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. * inst Seriks 


Supplementary to the Third Reader. 


*SECOND SERIES : Supplementary to the Fourth Reader. 
* AEsop’s Fables, with selections from Krilof and La Fontaine. 
*Kingsley’s Water-Babies: A Story for a Land Baby. 
*Ruskin’s King of the Golden River: A Legend of Stiria. 


*The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
“Kingsley’s Creek Heroes. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Scott’s Tales of a Crandfather. 
*Martineau’s Peasant and Prince. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. 


Church’s Stories of the Old World. 


Scott’s Talisman. Complete. 


Abridged. 
Concluding with his departure from the island. 


‘Meas. for Meas.” omitted. 


Scott’s Quentin Durward. Slightly abridged. 


Irving’s Sketch Book. 


Six Selections, including * 


Rip Van Winkle.” 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 


Scott’s Cuy Mannering. Complete. 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. Complete. 


Johnson’s Rasselas: Prince of Abyssinia. 


Culliver’s Travels. 
*Plutarch’s Lives. 


* Illustrated. 


The Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 
From Clough’s tramslation. 


For lower grades, Stickney’s Primer and Readers. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


Boston, New York, AND CHICAGO. 


‘THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


| Episcopalians : 
Teachers Wanted. (2:32) 

1000, $2000. Baptist, for Physics, Chemistry, 
300k-keeping, Penmanship, English, Vocal 


to teach respectively Latin, English Literature, Scienc 8, $2000 ; 
Ladies for High School positions. 
one to teach Arithmetic and Penmanship in a college, $700, $900. Also, nor- 


ent of city schools, $1800, $2000. 
tory, one for Sciences, $1000 ; 


ma graduates ped ge and grammar grades inacity, $ 
home; a lady Normal Graduate to teach Geometry, 


$16 per month an 
institution. 


Three gentlemen, 
assistant in military academy, and head master for boarding school; 

Natural History, in a southern yy 4 Man to teach 
fusic, ina N. E. Seminary ; three for High Se 


unmarried, for first assistant and 


hool positions 
one to act as and superintend- 
Two for Latin, one for American His- 


to act as matron in a home, 
in a private 


$500, $600; a lady 
*hysiology, ete., 


Large numbers of public school officers from all sections of the country, including more than seventy 
per cent. of the Superintendents of Massachusetts, have oo to this Agency for teachers. 


We make no charge to employers for recommending 


ers on application. 


vachers.— Registration forms will be sent to teach- 


EVERETT O. FISKE, Manager, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SU MME Ft 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


July 12th to August 13th, 1887, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures ang drill with the President in voice culture, physical training or 


esture drill, rendering, and analysis. 
Ail pupils will have daily drill dg 1 the president. 


eow . SAUNDERSON, 


Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 
For further information or circular, address 


A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION,—July_5th_to Aug. 13th-—] 3th SEASON. 


and thoroughly practical. 


ANN ARBOR,} 
MICH. 


Teachers, and all classes of students. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive 


adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, 
oH” Facilities unexcelled. 


of Michigan 
Buildings. 


Send for full descriptive circular to 


being especially 


Oniv. 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Seo’y, 1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


TO VIRGINIA BATTLE 


May 9 9: Train | for Baltimore, arriving at 10.45 
a.m. Norfolk steamer at 3 p. m., reaching Nor- 
folk at 6 a.m., the 10th. 

May 10: Visit Old Point Comfort, Hampton 
University, and Fortress Monroe. 

May 12: Reach Boston at 3 p. m. 

The total necessary expense of the trip, $35.63. 

General Information.—The party will be con- 

ducted by Maj. John H. Cook and Maj. George 
E, Priest, who have been over the route. It is ad- 
vised that only such baggage be taken as can be 
carried in the hand. 
Farther information may be obtained from any 
of the following committee: John H. Cook, 71 
West Cottage St., Boston Highlands, Mass. ; H. 
F, Chandler, Lawrence, Mass. ; George E. Priest, 
No. 35 Union St., Boston, Mass. ; Albert Pindar, 
Lowell, Mass. ; William : hittier, Haverhill, 
Mass. ; Ed. D. "McFarland, Worcester, Mass. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

A GOOD TONIC, 
Dr. R, Williams, Le Roy, N. Y., says: 
a good general tonic and worthy of trial.’’ 


“Tt is 


— For Vacation Employment, address Teachers’ 
Cooperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


—A boy ina Providence school recently made 
the following statement in a composition on for- 
ests: ‘‘If we did not have forests we could not 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION, 


THE 


The American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its fifty-eighth annual meeting at Burlington, Vt., 
July 5-8, 1887. The following speakers have 
already been secured : 

Thomas M. Balliet, Supt. of Schools, Reading, 
Pa.: ** The Feelings and their Culture.’ 

John O. Norris, head-master Charlestown (Mass. ) 
high school : ‘* Extra-professional Duties and Priv- 
ileges of the Teacher. 

Thomas Emerson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Mass. : ‘** Free Text§Books.”’ 

Walter Q. Scott, principal of Phillips-Exeter 


Academy: ‘‘ The Elements of a Liberal Edu- 
eation.”’ 

James (. Greenough, principal of State Normal 
School, Westfield, Mass, : ** Individualism in Teach- 
ing.”’ 

George I. Aldrich, Superintendent of Schools, 


** Ungraded Schools.’’ 


Superintendent of Schools, Jersey 
Professional Training of 


Quincy, Mass. : 

A. W. Edson, 
City, N. J. 
Teachers.”’ 

J. M. Sawin, principal of Point St. Grammar 
School, Providence, R. I. : ‘* The Literature of our 
Boys and Girls, —What may be done to im- 
prove it ?”’ 

A. M. Edwards, Superintendent of Schools, Lew- 
iston, Me.: ** The School and the Citizen.”’ 

We shall be able to furnish our readers with 
further particulars about the first of May. (See 


get along without them.”’ 


Divers Points.) 


A NEW Book 
FoR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Interstate Primer and First Reader 


Has been quietly placed in the hands of the 
and its merits tested. 


Office of 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


‘The Interstate Primer and First Reader 
teacher’s standpoint. 


the book is made enjoyable from the start. 


It is a charming little book. 


The verdict is overwhelming in its favor. 
samples of the responses received from teachers and superintendents : 


1. It is progressive in the first part of the book ; 
constantly repeated, until thoroughly learned, in sentences which mean something to a child, and thus 


best critics in different parts of the country, 
The following are 


HARRISBURG, PA., Fes. 14, 1887. 


’’ seems to be a book prepared by a teacher from a 
It has many excellences; I will mention a few : 


the few words that the child has learned are 


2. The new words are familiar ones, and come in gradually. 
3. The subject-matter is full of thoughts calculated to interest a child. 
4. The print, script, and illustrations are all that can be desired. 


L. O, FOOSE, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Office of 


SUPT, OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


use of our Primary Schools at large expense. 


I have examined with care the Interstate Publishing Company’s ‘‘ Primer and First Reader.’’ 
find that it possesses one unusual quality, which the school board of New Bedford have considered so 
valuable that leaflets and slips to connect it with our own Primary Reader have been printed for the 
It is the judicious repetition of each new word several 
times in a great variety of forms to impress it firmly on the mind. 


New Beprorp, Mass., JAN. 18, 1887. 
I 


HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


the schoolroom. 


Nearly one hundred of the responses have said, in substance, that this little book is 
the best primer and first reader in the market. 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the country. 


It has already been introduced into 


It contains 140 pages, is most beautiful in its appearance, and challenges the test of 


Mailing price, 25 cents. 


30 Franklin St.,, BOSTON. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


183, 185, Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 


IGHLY educated physician who has traveled 
much, and speaks several languages, wants to 
complete a party of youths for travel in Europe. 
Good references. Address “ AESKULAP,” Office 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, gl5¢ 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists 0} 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. With a slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of se hool, will be sold for 
10,500. Terms ay — given in season for 


‘all session. 
HI AM ‘ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Bomerset St.. Boston. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and. ‘Beauly 


RE DESIRABLE THIN 


SENSE 


RDED CORSET /MAISTS. 


mets 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
gure your Corset is 

stamped **Giood Sense.” 
FIT ALL, 48 jotents 


b 
LEADING "RETAI ILERS 


erywhere. Send for circu 


lar, 
: FERRIS BROS, Manofacturers, 
34 NEW YO RK. 


The Lady or Gentleman, 
A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desirable position in a first-c lass Dey 


and Boarding School in Chic by plying immed. 
ately to HIRAM anager, 


N. E. ye of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of THK. JOURNAL for 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Bound Volumes. 


78, ’79, 80, 81, 82,’ 
each, $3.50. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publis 4 

Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit, ° Reecher A Armstrong & Son, NY > 
Hours of Refreshing, - ° 25 

"le ° Haweis T Crowell & Co, N_Y, 12 
Startling Exoloits of Dr. J. B. Quies. - - - Celiere = ve a i 50 

Two Gentlemen of Gotham. - Cassell & Co, NY, 
ofthe Century. - ° ° “ “ 10 

- Bates Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 00 
- - Storer Chas Scribner's Sons, NY, 
A Child of the Century. - Wheelright 4650 
Elements of Physiological Psychology. Ladd BO 
The Index Guide to Travel and Art study in Europe. Loomis 2 ce rl - +4 
Critical Notes . w a - - Leo & Shepard, Boston 
- = - - Mann D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 
Adventures of Tad. - - - 75 
» Poet - - arrison 

The Taelve Gries. - - - Hartley wt Smith, Utica NY, 2 00 
Strike in the B—— Mill. . - - - - Ticknor & Co, Boston, : Fr 
History of the University of Oxford. - - - Brodrick AD F Randolph & Co, NY ° : yo4 
Village Photographs. - - - Larned Heury Holt & Co, N 
The Interstate Commerce Act. - - - Dos Passos G P Putnam's Sons, N 1 
American State Constitutions.  - Hiteheock 1 BO 
Story of Ancient Egypt. - Rawlinson & Gilman 78 
Factors of Organic Evolution. 


Spencer D Appleton & Co NY, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


To Friederich Froebel the world owes a debt of 
gratitude for developing and calling to its attention 
a system of instruction which, while it develops all 
the powers and faculties of the human mind, it 
makes the acquisition of knowledge in early child- 
hood a source of enjoyment, and lays the founda- 


tion for a thorough and practical comprehension of 
the world in which we live, and the things by 
which we are surrounded. 

The study of Froebel’s methods, and the intro- 
duction of kindergartens into this country, together 
with thespopular demand for more education and 
less cramming, which resulted in only parrot reci- 
tations, have revolutionized the methods of primary 
instruction, not only in New England, but through- 
out the entire country; and, while the pure kin- 
dergarten is not generally connected with our pri- 
mary schools, many of its principles and appliances 
are utilized to add to the enjuyment of early school 
life, and to lay the foundation for thorough com- 
prehension as the pupils advance in their course. 

To successfully carry forward this method of 
instruction certain tangible aids are necessary for 
object lessons, and to supply busy work for the 
little hands; and no greater benefactor of the 
children lives to-day than he who for years has 
been holding council with the best teachers and 
superintendents of the age, and studying the most 
advanced thought of progressive educators in order 
to provide material suited to the demand at a cost 
within the means of the poorest district school. 
That man is MILTON BRADLEY, of Springfield, 
Mass. He was one of the earliest, and now the 
largest manufacturer of Kindergarten Material in 
the United States. He has given the best of his 
years, of his talents, and his entire capital to this 
work, until his house now produces many of the 
most valuable educational aids to be found either 
in this country or abroad. The Advertisement of 
his house appears in our columns from time to 
time, but nothing short of his full catalogue can 
give only a faint impression of the magnitude of 
the work he is doing, while a careful examination 
of his goods and prices must convince any reason- 
able man that it is far better to liberally supply 
the teachers with these perfect appliances than for 
them to waste their valuable time in attempting to 
extemporize some imperfect thing to poorly answer 
the purpose. Furnish good tools, and then de- 
mand good work. J. L. Hammett, 24 Cornhill, 
Boston, is agent for the sale of Bradley’s School 
Material, where Catalogues and a full Stock can 
always be found, and where orders will be filled at 
the Manufacturer's prices. 


IMPORTAN'T.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, are now prepared to furnish the best 
Electrical Test Instruments of every description, 
both European or American, at the most reasonable 
prices to universities, colleges and schools of every 
grade. Among them are Am-meters and Val- 


meters for practical, scientific, and experimental 
urposes. ‘hey have already furnished large num- 
rs of these instruments to colleges and schools. 
They are as useful in the work of the electrician 
as the steam-gauge is to the engineer or the bal- 
ance to the chemist. In any application of elec- 
tricity they show when the proper conditions of 
success have been obtained, and by their use the 
same conditions can be easily repeated. 

This house is one of the largest in America, and 
keep the largest stock of electrical and scientific 
apparatus in the country to select from. They im- 
port promptly from Europe all orders intrusted to 
them. ‘They are also the sole agents for the Mal- 
vern Platinum and Refining Works, and are pre- 
pared to furnish all kinds of Platinum ware, such 
as blowpipe jets and spoons, triangles, retorts, 
dishes, capsules, stills, wire, foil, filtering cones, 
seamless combustion tubes for carbon determina- 
tion, crucibles, bottles, spatulas, Gooch perforated 
erucibles and boats, crucible tongs, with platinum 
points, wire, and foil. Send for fully illustrated 
circulars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hay Fever Surreners.—The number of 
people annually afflicted with this most annoying 
malady seems to be greatly on the increase. . . . 
The editor of this journal is an annual victim, and 
with a view to discover a specific, has tried numer- 
ous remedies. Of these ‘‘ Ely’s Cream Balm”? is by 
all odds the quickest and most satisfactory, two 
applications greatly allaying the usual symptoms 
in the nose and eyes. We would recommend its use 
by all subject to hay fever, and we gladly bear 
unsolicited testimony to its efficiency in our own 
case. * * * * * —Media, Pa., Record. 

— Ateacher in one of the schools in Belmont 
had up a class of four and five year olds, and was 
trying to teach them the names of the days of the 
week. After practicing them awhile he asked a 
five-year-old girl, ‘*‘ What day is this?’’ ‘‘ Wash- 
ing-day,’’ was the quick reply. 


ApvicE TO MoruERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Colleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CCHOCL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 38 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


{LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(\HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. KE. R. RuGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
_ 592 2 Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
QUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 


___ Amherst, Mass. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 
NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


[ ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
4 Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
L for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars ap ly at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BartLett, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
*RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address ‘anes 
Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrinGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or both sexes. AT Wo TER. 
For particulars, address — 
H. Russet, Principal. 
Stars NORMAL SALEM, Mass. 
or Ladies only. or catalogues, address 
Principal, PRD.” 
NOBMAL SUHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. Prinetpal, 


MANUFAC 


School S$ 


EUREKA WR 


Acme Stationery and Paper 6o., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


TURERS OF 


tationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 


ITING TABLETS, 


SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


Kes Send for Price Lists. 


INSURE 


WIORAL: 


. 


IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


Se 


(RAVE 


Wet 


ERS 


Original Accident Go, 


[NSURANCE 
~ CONN 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


ISSUES 
in the m 


BEST LIFE POLIC 


as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=Es 
graded in price by occupation; NOT 
FORFEITED by change of occupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 

ALSO THE 

arket. Indefeasible, Non-Forteit- 


able, World-Wide. 


Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 
Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 


Rates as Low 
PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y, 


SUMMER COURSE 


—— OF THE — 


Physical Traiving School for Teachers, B EA U T | F U L 


—— AT THE — 


Harvard University, 


Cymnasium, 
Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 


S. S. HAMILL, 
(59 22d Street, - - 


Author of “* New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Pupils 


Dramatic 


eaders. Send for Circular. 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 


OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
I2mo, cloth, - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


Y 


CONSUMPTION, 


have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my fait 
Iwillsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together withe 
ABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give ex- 


press & P. M, 181 Pearl St. N. 


address. DB. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. 


Chicago, | each 


repared for Teachers of Elocution and 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


By 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ** George 


SONGS. - 
A COLLECTION FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. JUST OUT. 


WORDS: Pure. Soul refreshing, Gospel 
MUSIC: The Richest Melody. Every piece a gem 


A Responsive Service for each Month. 
Larger and clearer type than any otherS. S. singing book. 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 
By Express, #30 per 100, $3 60 perdoz By mail, 85c. 
One sample copy to Supt. or Pastor, for Examina- 
tion, only 20c. No free copies. 

“Anthem Treasures.’ the best choir book (81 25). 
“Ever New” forclass(50c) “ Happy Moments,” for day 
School, (60¢c.) Sample “ Song Friend.” (10e ). Send for 
a supply, sample copy or ssecimen pp Complete Cata- 
logue free. S. W. STRAUB (Author and Pub.), 


243 State St., C 
Am Normal Musical Inst., July 11. fo 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best thi for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent’free. Get them all. 


ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, oriz- 
inal and adapted. repared expressly for Parlor 


Theatricals and Public Entertainments by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


P. GARRETT & CO. 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND Bureau of Education, 


605 eow 
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More Facts. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 
We feel we must write something of the success 
of Hop Bitters. Their sale is thribble that of any 
other article of medicine. Hence we feel it but 
justice to you and your Bitters to say that it isa 
medicine of real merit and virtue, and doing much 
good and effecting great cures. 
Yours, J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 


HAYESVILLE, Ono, Feb. 11, 1884, 

I am very glad to say I have tried Hop Bitters, 
and never took anything that did me as much 
good. I only took two bottles and I would not 
take $100 for the good they did me. I recom- 
mend them to my patients, and get the best of 


results from their use. 
C. B. MERCER, M.D. 


NEW HAVEN, CoNnnN.,, Sept. 15, 1885. 
We take pleasure in giving you a notice and a 
nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) deserves it. 
We use it, and we know it deserves it.—The Ieg- 
ister, 


GREENWICH, Feb, 11, 1886. 
Hop Brrrers Co. : 
Sirs—I was given up by the doctors to die of 
scrofula consumption. Two bottles of your Bit- 


ters cured me, hey are having a large sale here. 
LEROY BREWER. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 
Hop Bitters are the most valuable medicine I 
ever knew. I should not have any mother now 


but for them, HENRY KNAPP. 


LONE JACK, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Writer, a new monthly magazine for literary 
workers makes its bow before the public with a most 
attractive table of contents. Rev. M. J. Savage, ina 
very interesting paper, makes a “‘ confession”’ on the 
topic, ‘**How I Write my Sermons”; Mr. James W. 
Clark talks about the “ Artof Interviewing,” and re- 
lates many anecdotes from his own experience in in- 
terviewing many notable people; Wm. H. Hills 
begins a series of papers containing advice to news- 
paper Correspondents by telling them how to begin a 
dispatch ; C. M. Hammond, A. A. Fowle, and Col 
Chas. H. Taylor explain ** How to Get into Print’’; 
Samuel Merrill writes of “The Law of Libel”; Rob- 
ert Luce on “The Use of Titles in Print”; and Ste- 
phen O’Meara answers the question, “‘ Does it Pay 
to bea Reporter?” There are also well filled de- 
vartments of “Helpful Hints and Suggestions,” 
300k Reviews, ete., so that, all in all, the little mag- 
azine is as full of meat as the proverbialegg. The 
Writer aims “To be helpful, interesting, and instruct- 
ive to all literary workers; to give plain and practi- 
eal hints, helps, and suggestions about preparing 
and editing manuscript; to collect and publish the 
experiences, experiments, and observations of liter- 
ary people for the benefit of all writers; to note im- 
proved methods and labor-saving devices for liter- 
ary workers; to discuss in a practical way interest- 
ing questions of etymology, grammar, rhetoric, or 
verse-making; to print entertaining personal arti- 
cles by and about noted literary peopie; to record 
the important news of the literary world; to aid 
young writers in reaching the public by advising 
them how to make their copy salable; to be of value 
to the writers of sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
the student of language; to the lover of literature; 
to all, in brief, who write for the newspaper, the 
magazine, or the book publisher.” It is a monthly 
magazine, edited by Messrs. Wm. H. Hills and Rob- 
ert Luce of the Boston Daily Globe, and the sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year. We take espe- 
cial pains to call the attention of our readers to this 
new periodical, as we think it should bein the hands 
of every practical teacher of English, whether in the 
lower or higher grades of our schools and colleges. 
Address The Writer, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


-~ The Art Magazine for April, 1887, has for a front- 
ispiece ‘‘Cassandra,” painted by Solomon J. Solo- 
mon, etched by J. Dobie, Royal Academy, 1886; and 
articles as follows: ‘* Wotton House,” by Grant 
Allen, with six illustrations from drawings by W. 
Biscombe Gardner; *‘ More About English Decora- 
tive Needlework,” by Lily Higgin, with seven exam- 
ples; Lullaby,” by Harold E. Boulton; The Prac- 


[have been using Hop Bitters, and have re-| tical Education of the Artist,” by Sir James D. Lin- 


ceived great benefit from them for liver complaint 
and malarial fever. They are superior to all 
other medicines. P. M. BARNES. 


uments,” 


The Progress of Art in Birmingham,” 
by Alfred St. Johnston, with four engravings: ‘* The 
Right Hon. John Bright,” ‘‘The Arab Shepherds,” 
* The Skirts of the Forest,’’ and ‘ A Condottiere,”’ 


by Sir Frederick Leighton; ‘ Cassandra,” 


John Forbes-Robertson; ** Notes on London Mon- 
by Francis Ford, with four illustrations; 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., Feb, 2, 1886. 


Hop Birrers Mra. Co.: 


I know Hop Bitters will bear recommendation 
All who use them confer upon them 
the highest encomiums and give them credit for 
making cures—all the proprietors claim for them. 
I have kept them since they were first offered to 
They took high rank from the first, 
and maintained it, and are more called for than 
So long as they keep up 
their high reputation for purity and usefulness [ 
shall continve to recommend them—something I 
have never done before with any patent medicine. 
J. J. BABCOCK, 
Physician and Druggist. 


honestly. 


the publie. 


all others combined. 


KAmoKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886, 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters of 
Bishop & Co. last fal!, for my daughter, and am 
They did her more 
good than all the medicine she has taken for six 
WM. T. McCLURE. 


The above is from a very reliable farmer, whose 
daughter was in poor health for seven or eight 
years. and could obtain no relief until she used 
She is now in as good health as any 
We have large sales, and 


well pleased with the Bitters. 


years. 


Hop Bitters. 
person in this country. 
they are making remarkable cures. 


W. H. BISHOP & CO. 


ELY’S 


CATARRH BALM 


Tr CURES 


= 

4 


O%. Senses of Taste, 
Smell, Hearing. 
A Quick Relief, 


HAY -F EVER A Positive Cure, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 


able. 


tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


REAM BALM Cleanses the 


Head. Allays 
HEAD Inflammation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


people, 25c., 5 for $1. everywhere. 
ce. Pro 


*s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Back Aches: 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10¢. Gum Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Asolo,”’ by Perey E. Pinkerton, with two illustra- 
tions from drawings by R. Jones; ‘‘Some Treasures 
of the National Gallery (II.),’’ by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with five examples; ‘“‘The Chronicle of Art.’”” The 
May issue of this magazine will contain an etching 
by Jazinski of Jules Worm’s ** Under the Charm”; 
a biographical sketch of ‘‘ Randolph Caldecott,” by 
Joseph Greco, with six illustrations; an article on 
“Cameo Glass,” by Alfred St. Johnston, with five 
illustrations; ** Glimpses of Artist Life: The Hang- 
ing Committee,” by M. H. Spielman, with five illus- 
trations by T. Walter Wilson, R. I.; ‘‘ Florence 
Duomo,” by Leader Scott; ‘‘Some Treasures of the 
National Gallery,’ by Cosmo Monkhouse, with three 
illustrations; Leone Leoni,” by Claude Phillips, 
with three illustrations; and ‘* Van Dyeck,’’ by J 
Arthur Blaikie, with five illustrations from the col- 
lection at the Grosvenor Gallery. 


— The April Zelectic is well freighted with inter- 
esting articles and offers more than its usual variety. 
Prince Kropotkin discusses ‘* The Scientific Basis of 
Anarchy,” and elucidates the philosophy of social 
revolutionists of the day. ‘Our Noble Selves” is 
the title of a vigorous assertion of the superiority of 
the present age. A highly suggestive contribution 
to current European polities is found in Col Malle- 
son's * Rivalry of England and Russia,” written by 
an expertin Eastern questions. Mme. Adam’s per- 
sonal sketch of Paul Bert is very entertaining. Mr. 
G. W. Smalley gives ‘‘ Notes on New York,’ the 
impressions of an American after a dozen years of 
absence. Other notable papers are ‘‘ A Nautical La- 
ment,’ by W. Clark Russell, and ‘“ Twenty-four 
Hourein a Newspaper Office,” by Arnot Reid. There 
are several poems, sketches, and other minor arti- 
cles well worth the reading. Altogether, the num- 
ber is of unusual excellence. E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond 
Street, New York. Terms, $5 per year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents. 


— Mr. Beecher’s last contribution to periodical lit- 
erature opens the April Brooklyn Magazine, and 
proves to be a most vigorous article, giving the great 
preacher's opinions of dancing, social amusements, 
stimulants and tobacco, in a general consideration 
of * Youthful Excesses and Old Age.’’ The dead 
preacher's four last sermons are also printed in this 
number, and a most eloquent tribute is paid to his 
memory by the editor. The balance of this number 
breathes of spring time, flowers, and Easter. With 
the next issue the magazine changes its name for 
that of the American Magazine, when it will be fully 
illustrated, and its price increased. 130-132 Pearl 
St., New York. 


— The April number of The Swiss Cross contains 
the conclusion of a delightful portrayal of the life of 
* Palissy the Potter.’ a continuation of a valuable 
and interesting series of illustrated articles on 
“Early Manin America,” two suggestive articles on 
amateur photography, finely illustrated, reports of 
observations made by members of the Agassiz Asso 
ciation, and the transactions of various chapters of 
the association, beside many other valuable and 
timely contributions by standard writers. Published 
by N. D. C. Hodges, New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


— Political Science by Ginn 
& Co., 743 Broadway, New York,—for March, is now 
ready. It contains very scholarly articles by Prof. 
Theodore W. Dwight, Prof. John B. Clark, Franklin 
H. Giddings, Fred Perry Powers, Hon. John F. Dil- 
lon, Frederick J. Stimson, Prof. Munroe Smith, and 
Thomas D. Rambaut, Ph.D., with able and critica! 
reviews of leading beoks relating to political science, 
Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 


—‘* Happy are those who do themselves no harm 
in their early reading !’’ Those parents and teach- 
ers who are seeking for a safe magazine for their 
children will find the Chautauqua Young Folks Jour- 
nal just what they wish. Published by D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.00. 


— The illustrations in the paney for April are 
worthy of special mention. No pictures could be 
more attractive to children, and the stories are of the 
most useful and fascinating style. Price, $1.00 a 
year. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


— The April number of the Home and School Su 

ement contains an excellent portrait of George 
Jable. The May number will contain a portrait and 
sketch of T. B. Aldrich. 

— Wide Awake prints next month a yr por- 
trait of Mrs. Carlyle and the pet dog. Nero, that fig- 


ures soin the Carlyle correspondence. The photo- 
graph comes from . Alexander Carlyle. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


intendency, #2000; Academy Principal, 1000; Union | 
School Erincipals #700, 81200, 21500, 81800. Also at 
#406 and 8500, small schools. FOR WOMEN, two high 
school principalships in the West, at $800 and #900, 
three positions in the same town in Michigan at $500, 
district schools; teacher of music, vocal and instrument- 
al, in Southern College, $300, 8400, and home ; similar 
peeiion in New York; Wellesley graduate as teacher of 
lathematics and English, 8400 and home ; Smith Col- 

lege raduate as teacher of Classics and Mathematics, 
(Greek required) 8300 and home; etc., etc. If competent 
teachers now free will come to Syracuse, we can usually 
give them positions to look after at once. Good teachers 
can command good salaries; and it is their fault if they 
do not secure them. SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Work City. 


We have now on file notices of more than TWO 
HUNDRED VACANCIES for the comming school 
year, for many of which teachers will be chosen as 
soon as suitable candidates present themselves. Do 
NOT DELAY TO REGISTER. It hurts us to lose a 
place for want of the proper candidates to recom- 
mend, when we know there are scores of teachers 
hungry for just that place who bave simply neglected 
to avail themselves of our facilities. We have the 
confidence of school officers, and we can do well by 
teachers who show a good record. 

W. D. KERR, Secretary, 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


The Teachers’ Co-op 


170 STATE STREET, 


SOME OF THE SA 
Indianapolis, Ind., High School Principal to $2,560. 


Detroit. Mich., High School Principal to $2,500. 
Crown Point, Ind., Supt. to $1,200. Hornellsville, N. 
School Assist. to $600. 


erative Association, 


CIIICAGO. 
LARIES RAISED. 


Y., High School Assist. to $600. Llion, N. Y., High 


SOME OF THE POSITIONS FILLED. 
Presidencies—State University, Dak., $2,000; State Normal, Oregon, $1,000; National Seminary, Tahle- 


quah, Ind. Ter., $1,200. 
Principalship—El\gin Academy, $1,600. 


Professorships — Sciences, High School, St. Paul, Minn., $1,500 ; Louisville, Ky., High School, $1,500 ; 
Beloit College, Wis., $1,500; Galesburg University, Wis. (two), $1,000; State Normals, Wis. (two) ladies, 
$1,200; Vincennes eee, Ind., $1,000; Normal School, Shenandoah, Ia. (lady elocution), $800; High 


School, Princeton, Ill., $900; 
College, lady, $800; Sciences, St. Cloud, Minn., $1,200. 


Tigh School, Peoria, $1,200: Sciences, Eureka College, $900; Illinois 


Superintendencies and Principalships—Winona, Minn., $1,800; Manistee, Mich., $1,500; Whitewater, 
Wis., $1,500; Fond du Lae, Wis., $1,500; Marshall, Minn., $1,200; Chicago, Springer School, $1,500; Tipton, 
Ind., $1,000; New Hampton, Ia., $1,000; Austin, Tex., $1.000; Hot Springs, Ark., $800; West Las Animas, 


Colo., $900; Prescott, Wis., $1,000; Carrollton, Miss. 


, $1,000; Kendallville, Ind., $1,300 ; Mauch Chunk, 


Ne sme Tidionti, Penn., $1,500; Clifton, N. M., $800; Floyd, Ia., $900; Nashua, la., $900; Fontanelle, 


la., 


Preceptresses—Homer, N. Y., $600; Olivet College, Mich., $600. 


High Schools—Chicago, Jefferson 
Manistee, Mich., $600; Bismark, Dak., $750. (Al 


High School, $1,000; Boise City, Idaho, $800; Helena, M. T., $850 ; 
ladies.) 


OUR WORK 
1. FINDING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
2. FINDING POSITIONS FOR MANAGERS, 
FOR BUSINESS FIRMS IN CHICAGO, 


EMBRACES : 


BOOKKEEPERS, AND STENOGRAPHERS, 


3. MAKING PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS IN THE CITY FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 
4. FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS DURING VACATIONS. 
No live teacher should fail to send at once for circulars. \ 


Address BREW 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


EST TEACHERS, aAMESKGAN 


and FOREICN, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Publie Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
J. A. CLARKE, Spencer Academy, Nelson, Indian 
Territory: ‘1 believe yours to be a most trustworthy 
Bureau, and would recommend it as such to any 
whom it may concern. Through it I secured my 
present position.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


NO FEE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 
i i 
Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools. Families, and Churches, 
Schools carefully recommended to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School Furniture and Supplies furnished, 


Best References furnished. 
MIRIAM COVYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Some time ago, I received your application blank 
and circular, and am so well pleased with your meth- 
ods and terms, that I nowsend you my a 
and fee for registration.” Be Ln 

Thompsonville, Conn., March 28, 1887, 


“By advice of Prof. R., Prin. of Normal school, I 
have decided to apply for the necessary gover for 
registration in your agency.” . BO. 

Farmington, Me. 


“ Being advised by a friend to enter my name, as 
member of your Bureau, I write for full information 
as to terms, etc.” M. C. 

Garrard Female College, Lexington, Ky. 


“Tam much obliged to you for your attention to 
my interest. It shows that the N. E. BUREAU can be 
trusted to keepa watchful eye, and that it is not 
necessary to continue writing letters as % * PROBA- 


BILITIES.’”’ 
College Hill, Ohio, April 2, 1887. 
WANTED, 
A President for a Ladies’ College in the South. For 
full particulars, address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


AWS 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
We now have on our books calls for a number of 
ood men to take charge of Western high schools, 
Ceeinning of Fall term; two specialists in Modern 


Languages wanted,—one lady, one gentleman; three 
music teachers ; several grammar teachers, normal 


graduates. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., cor., Bromfield, Boston. 


Now is the Time to Register 
With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 


tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
The good will and outfit of a_well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe city of 


a} ofChicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 


under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the —. only $500. Possession 
iven June 1, 1887. Pp 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED 
Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 
receptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary $3800 


ly to 
. Bureau ucatio 
3 Somerset Street, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 
| 
‘ | 
ROs. 
HAYFEVER | 
AY-FEVER 
q 
USE & 
Hop Plaster F == 
‘Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
applied to any kind of pain or soreness, instant | 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore 
cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any part 
yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- | 
ening properties of the Hop Plaster. Virtues of | 
fresh Hops, Ly 4 Pitch and foreign Gums 
combined in a sweet and ae Ses | 
Plaster. Used and recommended Lp ts of 
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SOME CURIOUS 
FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS, 


Johonnot’s Natural History Series 
OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


ohonnot’s Natural History Readers, heretofore published, have so fully and suc- 
cessfully met the demand for reading-books of this Kind that the above volume has been added to the series 
as an intermediate book to follow ‘* Wings and Fins.” Its contents are of the same instructive character 
and in the pleasantly-written style that have made the series so popular and attractive. 


The five volumes of J 


Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for eramination, at the introduction price, 40 
cents. Send for full descriptive circulars. The Historical Series now in press. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS. A collection of vocal SONC SHEAF. A collection of vocal 
music, arranged in parts, for Schools, Acade- music, arranged in one, two, three, and four 
mies, and Home Circle. By HowArD KiNnGs-| parts; containing also a complete Elementary 
BuRY and A. A. GRALEY. 40 cents per copy | By E_tsworru C, PHELPS and 
by mail. G0 cts. per copy by mail. 


Course. 
Leroy F. LEwts. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Modern Primary Reading, Part I. 


Contains 48 pages of reading matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, A. 
Y FOR—— 


——AGENC 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, > | 
aber s 
Pencils 


LOCK WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsic PUBLICA- 

Oldest and the Best 
ll Poncils. 


TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

Und Schoof 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Supplico of Unequated Quality. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THe 
FABGR GOODS. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.”” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this pouty. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Most Important Literary 


The Best Botanies. 


ODS OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 

WAN WY. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WOOD'S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 
12m0, %leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 
"00 D'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. 

“Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, 44 leather. rice for ex- 
amination, 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURT EEN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

Wwoon’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 16% x 11%, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, and Wood’s Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WOOD'’s PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Wood’s Plant Record. With King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 


Send for returnable sample copies, address 
A. S. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 
*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
156 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 


Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 
CoOwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
DRAWING MODELS. and 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, fy y"yors, |Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anderson’s Histories and Wist’l Readers 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; To which special attention is called. 

Keetel’s French Course ; These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Reeds Word Lessons. the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
possible 


I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. | beauty, and are furnished at the lowest 
ry, and are absolutely indispensabl 
SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, | tne correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. stage, and especially at the outset. 


Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing PRAN EDUCATION AT co. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. ‘Mass 
1. Standard Arith. Course, ae Mental and a) Park 8t., Boston, 
nir 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 1g Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Special Samples sent to 
Bducators. 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


berhard Faber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


HORTHAN D Writing thoroughly taught 


by mail or pe lly. 
ituations procured al! ils when competion 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow end tor circular.” We Gs CHAFFEE. Oswego, &, 


Cc. Le. S. C. 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—~PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P. MAGEE 
S05 Broadway, New Vork,. 38S Bromfield St., Boston. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 
s and Talks in the Geological Field. B Classic F h 
LL.D., of Michigan Uni- | Wilkinson. By Dr. Ww. 
sity. 12mo, - - - - -  §1.00| Warren Hastings. By 
an, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, - - - 100 A Short Hi , 
er, A.M., o ale College. Not re- 
English Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., 
of Yale. 16mo, - - 


George P. Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History 

- - d equire eadings in The Ch 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. moti 7 


Our Youth g 4 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D., 


fully 50 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 
ting how much you can afford to pay. 
Address 


BOX 2857, New York, 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


— OF — 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 


The Newest High School Song Book 
— 18s — 


SONG GREETING (60cents; $6perdoz.) It is 
filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 


ROYAL SINGER (60 cts. ; $6 perdoz.) Made 
for singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
book for schools. 


For Ladies’ Classes. Music for Female Voices. 

Perkins’ Vecal Echoes ($1.00) Tilden’s Choice 
Trios ($1.00); Morse’s Wellesley College Col- 
lection ($1.00). 


For Common Schools. 

Song Bells (50 cts. ; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite gen- 
eral collection of songs. As good and practical 
Note Readers, we commend Emerson & Brown's 
Song Render (Book 1: 50 cents, Book 2: 60 cts.) 


For Young Children. 

Gems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; $2.40 
per doz.), which is full of children’s hymns and 
tunes. Mindergarten Chimes ($1), by Kate 
D. Wiggin, is an excellent book for Kindergarten 
Teachers, With many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THESE are some of the Educators who 
speak in praise of “‘ Lessons in En- 
rlish Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’’ com- 
ined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. By mail, postpaid, 68 cts. 

W. H. TOURGEE, Prof, W. E. WILSON, R. T. 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W. H. FREIMER, Su t. 
City School, Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN WwW. AKERS, 
lowa State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Selections from the Writings of GEo. BANCROF?, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 

Address GEO. SHERWUOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of - - 1.25 
Baldwin's Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - = 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - 26 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - 


Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 50 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 
1.50 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. 


Curve Tracing. . 12mo 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. 12mo, “* 1.50 
Least Squares, . 8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ * 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . . 8vo, 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, ** 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry. . 12mo, 1,00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
int, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


**The Preface to the First Reader is the best 
Manual of Methods I have ever seen. ae 
I lack words to express my apprecia- 
tion of the plan and execution of the advanced 
Fourth. 

Very traly yours, C. W. G. Hypr, 
State Normal School.’’ 


‘COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING 


| 


— AND — 
FULL SET BLANKS. 
Sample Set, - $8.25. 


| Designed to fill the want of the COMMON AND 
| GRADED SCHOOLS. 


| “ Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practi- 
cal studies, and ithas a culture side seldom recog- 
nized by those entrusted with the edueation of our 
|children. The real fact is, that few understand this 
neglected science, and that its educative power is not 
| generally known. If it were, book-keeping would, in 
| all our schools, take its place among the most neces- 
Sary and important branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hclectic Hduc 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


tinued in publication. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


versions of the Bible. 


ational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
: \ The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 ets. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes: Opening exercises, res msive readi 
etc. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. ? po ing, 


7 Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: Sct i 2 
ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), ete. Sample copies PH 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 Zo%a'gut 


F. C. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


©. 


Minerals, . 

Geological ONTOLOGY, lxeletons, 
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